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THE STORY OF A COW. 


The Farm and Home says, how rarely does a 
dairyman know just what each animal in his herd 
accomplishes. An interesting record of 12 animals 
has been kept at the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station.. They were grades of several breeds and 
the record contains numerous lessons. The cows 
used were in every instance fresh in milk and 
were usually sold when their yield fell below five 
or six quarts, making room for other fresh cows. 
The general management of the entire experi- 
ment was conducted in such a way as to promote 
_the health of the animals on trial. But two cows 
lost in weight and 10 gained. The daily rations 
of grain were in all cases substantially of the 
same materials—corn meal or cob meal and wheat 
bran. Some gluten meal was used and 18 to 20 
pounds of meadow hay. The total value received 
above the net cost of the food and of the cow 
never exceeded 16c. per day. Its average was 
about 12c. In one case there is an actual loss of 
1.2c. per day where the daily yield of milk for 
the entire period averaged 7.7 qts. The total 
value received above net costs of feed consists in 
every instance largely in the manure obtained. 
The case of loss cited is serious. In one instance 
the manure represents the entire gain, in others 
from three-fourths to two-thirds of the gain and 
in most cases more then one-half of the total 
value secured. Considering these things it is 
plain that the closest attention should be given to 
‘collecting and preserving all manurial refuse ob- 
tained in connection with milk-making. A cow 
with a milk record of not more than 8 qts. per 
day, by these tests, promises better for the meat 
market than for the dairy. 


DAIRY POINTS. 


A recent dairy conference in Jefferson County, 
N. Y., brought out the following among many 
practical points, says the American Cultivator. 
William H. Gilbert of Richmond, with many 
years experience in silos and ensilage, is an 
enthusiast on the subject. His dairy of fifty cows 
yield one pound of butter for every fourteen 


pounds of milk, and all the butter he produced 
last winter sold at an average of forty-one cents 
per pound. So much for ensilage. 

E. S. Munson of Delaware County, spoke of 
the importance of having improved utensils for 
caring for milk and raising cream. He consid- 
ered cold water setting of milk the best; cream 
should be kept cold until ready for churning, then 
warmed all together, churned at a temperature of 
62.deg. Ten minutes was consumed in bringing 
the butter. He thought one ounce of salt to one 
pound of butter was about the right proportion, 
although he allowed that the amount of salt used 
in butter was strictly a matter of taste. The but- 
ter churned weighed 1014 pounds, making nine- 
teen pounds of milk necessary to produce one 
pound of butter. Cream stored in cans or pails 
should be mixed or stirred thoroughly at least 
six times every twenty-four hours. 

Prof. W. W. Cooke of Burlington, Vt., gave 
his views in the matter of ripening cream. He 
referred to the change which takes place in cream, 
and maintained that cream churned at the time 
when it contained the largest percentage of sour 
or acid solution would give a greater amount of 
fat in the butter and less in the buttermilk. 
Cream soured artificially, by the use of vinegar 
or other acids, would give quicker returns. In 
the ripening process cream undergoes a double 
change. The second change is the flavor, which 
is obtained from air; the purer the air the better 
the flavor. Butter would be more highly flavored 
if cream was ripened in shallow pans, conditions 
being favorable; as cream takes taint very easily 
and rapidly, more care is necessary in using open, 
shallow pans. He spoke of the importance of 
weeding out dairies, retaining only those cows 
which proved to be paying ones. He compared 
the cow toa machine, and said farmers should 
seek those kinds of breeds that would do good 
and economical work. He insisted that more 
economy was necessary in producing butter. In 
order to ascertain just what cows were profitable 
in a dairy, he recommended the weighing of 
every milking from each cow during the year, 
and if necessary the setting of the milk separately 
and churning the cream separately. A portion of 
the butter fat always remains in the buttermilk, 
ninety-four per cent. of butter fat in the cream 
being the largest amount obtained yet. In an- 
swer to an inquiry Prof. Cooke said that white 
caps or white specks in butter were caused by the 
cream drying on the edge of the cream jar or 
pail, also by oversourness of the cream. 

B. D. Gilbert of Utica, spoke in favor of a judi- 
cious system of feeding ensilage. He said the 


’ best corn for ensilage is the corn that will ripen 


the best. He filled his silos with uncut sweet 
corn, and preferred that to any other. During 
last January and February it cost him eleven 
cents a head per day to feed his cows. on ensilage. 


THE nineteen creameries in New Hampshire 
produced in 1888 about 1,250,000 pounds of 
butter. 


BEST BUTTER COW, 


Geo. Sitken read the following before the 
Vermont Farmer’s Club: 

“T hope the time is not far distant when we 
must either have a cow that will make gilt edge 
butter from common feed, or a feed that will 
make gilt-edge butter from common cows. Now 
a cow may be capable of making a large amount 
of first class high-colored butter from the smallest 
possible amount of feed; and yet, to my mind, 
she would not be a model butter cow unless she 
was able, when properly mated, to transmit those 
qualities to her offspring. 

“The greatest problem confronting every 
breeder of improved stock, is that of being able 
to duplicate at will the animal he has chosen for 
his model, and not until we produce a cow com- 
bining all these qualities can we congratulate 
ourselves on having a model butter cow. 

“ Now let us consider how we are to produce 
such a cow. Shall we envolve her with the com- 
mon scrub, or by crossing some of the improved 
breeds, or shall we take one of the improved 
breeds and cross them on the scrub until we have 
crossed the scrub all out of existence, or will we 
take a breed that has for the last two hundred 
years been bred for the very purpose for which 
we want our model cow? 

“I hope there is one farmer present who would 
answer the first question in the affirmative, yet 
how many farmers we see all over the country 
who will keep on year after year raising scrub 
stock for the dairy, when not one in a hundred 
will yield over 150 pounds of butter in a year, of 
such poor quality that it would not sell for much 
over ten cents per pound, and the course of breed- 
ing pursued by such men tends to retard rather 
than to improve the stock. 

“ Nor can the crossing of two improved breeds 
be recommended as the best means of securing 
the cow we are after, for while the first cross 
might result in an animal superior to either parent, 
yet life is too short to be spent trying to bring 
into harmony and fix as a distinctive type two 
opposing forces that have been bred for genera- 
tions for entirely different purposes; the danger 
of atavism is too great to recommend itself to in- 
telligent breeders, and it is only followed by those 
who are trying with such Christian faith and 
patience to create that impossibility, the general 
purpose cow. ‘The other class, and by far the 
most numerous, are those who are trying to pro- 
duce the model cow by grading up the common 
stock of the country with top crosses of the tho- 
roughbred, which has this to recommend it, that 
it isin the line of iinprovement. The theorists 
tell us that six such crosses will produce a tho- 
roughbred, but this theory wen’t hold good in 
practice, as shown in the case of the Angora goat, 
where twenty top crosses onthe common goat of 
America have failed to render the fleece pure 
enough for the same fabrics as the pure-bred, or 
susceptible of being worked by the same machin- 
ery, although the pure-bred Angora raised in the 
same locality breeds true to the original type.” 
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For Lhe Dairy World. 
THE QUALITY OF OUR CHEESE. 


BY TD. CURTES. 


The May number of Tue Datry Wortp says: 
“More cheese could be sold if its reputation for 
quality were kept up, and there was more dispo- 
sition to cater to fastidious or peculiar foreign 
tastes. Butter exports could be enlarged if they 
were of better quality.” This is true as far as it 
goes; but there is more that is true. Our cheese 
not only lacks in reputation, at home and abroad, 
but it lacks quality in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. Not that the butter is not all in it, or 
is left in the milk at the start, but that the cheese 
is dry and hard, and perhaps sour. 
is tainted and sharp. I speak of the average 
quality of our cheese. Some of it is fine, and 
some localities and sections get a reputation for 
making fine cheese, because a good factory here 
and there selects its best cheese,—its accidental 
products that are above its average make,—puts 
them on exhibition at fairs, and takes premiums. 
Some factories build up a reputation in this way. 
I have, in years past, been called on as an expert 
to go through the curing-room of a large factory, 
when its ranges were full, and select a few of the 
best cheeses that I could find. Ina little while I 
examined those selected and chose the best ones 
for exhibition at the State Fair. In this way the 
very best cheese of a month’s (or more) make 
were put on exhibition. They usually took the 
first premium. In one instance, where quite a 
sum in graded premiums was offered,—first, sec- 
ond, third and fourth, I think,—one man selected 


Sometimes it 


his very best and competed for all the premiums, 


by exhibiting under different names. He got 
them, as what was good enough to take the first 
would, of course, be good enough to take the rest. 
He was the president of the Association and a 
member of the Executive Board, and may have 
influenced the selection of the judges. Reputa- 
tion is not therefore always deserved, and too 
often does not represent real merit when it is 
good. 

In the matter of catering to taste, our dairy- 
men have paid too much attention to the demands 
of shippers, and little or no attention to the home 
taste. ‘This taste is of vastly more importance 
than the foreign, and the failure to meet it has 
done a great deal more than any other one thing 
We would 
have had no cheese to export had the home mar- 
ket been properly supplied with the quality of 
cheese which it demands. The constant cry of 
buyers has been “a firm cheese,” that they can 
handle as they would blocks of paving-stone. 
They really demand a hard cheese, and so the 
maker scalds high and sours his curd until it 
makes not only a hard, dry cheese, but one soured 
to the extent of dissolving and wasting the softer 
and finer oils. Yet this is not the kind of cheese 
that the foreign market demands. It wants a 
moderately firm, rich and mild cheese, that will 
not dry as hard as flint as soon as a bit of cut sur- 
face is exposed to the air. In a paper read before 
the institutes of New York State—the largest and 
best cheese State yet—Mr. G. A. Smith, a mem- 
ber of the State Commission, said: “What we 
must learn is, that the trade, either foreign or 
domestic, does not want a hard, dry, tasteless 
cheese, but rather one containing equal parts of 
butter, caseine and moisture, so thoroughly in- 


to discourage home consumption. 


corporated with each other as to show a smooth, 
firm body, and sweet, nutty flavor.” This I have 
seen confirmed many times by the English press. 
But still our makers go on after the dictation of 
ignorant buyers, injuring the market abroad and 
almost destroying it at home. 

The case is further aggravated not only by the 
fact that our cheese is badly made, but because 
the culls of what is made are soldat the groceries 
for home consumption, and are cut up and re- 
tailed at the price of first-class cheese. Most con- 
sumers do not know how it ranks, beyond per- 
haps its rank flavor; but they know they do not 
like it, and conclude to Jet cheese alone and spend 
their money for something else---and they are 
only acting on the dictates of common sense 
when they do it. The home taste has been al- 
most entirely ignored in the past, and not very 
much attention is paid toit now. Yet I have 
known instances where a factory has ignored all 
buyers, made a rather soft but rich, buttery 
cheese, of mild flavor, and built up a home mar- 
ket for all of it. Once the consumer got a taste 
of it, he wanted more. Instead of reconmmend- 
ing the manufacture of “fancy” cheese, for which 
there is a very limited demand, I would recom- 
mend the manufacture of cheese exclusively for 
home consumption, for which there is now wait- 
ing a large and steady market. ‘There is nosense 
in going abroad for a market, nor of running into 
narrow and risky ventures, when you can, with 
a little care, command a good, paying market at 
your own door. I have for years repeatedly 
called attention to the neglect and abuse of the 
home market; but one might as well whistle 
down the wind and wait for the returning echo. 
Let dairymen make such cheese as the people 
want, and leave ignorant and stupid buyers to 
make the best of it. 


A NEW MILK TEST, 


The editor of the Live Stock and Western Farm 
Fournal, recently visited the lowa Experiment 
Station, and describes a new method for testing 
the quality of milk. He writes as follows: 

The difficulty heretofore experienced has not 
been in determining the butter fat in milk. This 
has been done with almost absolute accuracy. 
The difficulty has been to find a method that is at 
once cheap and rapid, and that can be used by the 
busy farmer or his wife without interfering with 
their ordinary duties. Some of the- methods are 
impracticable outside of a chemical laboratory, 
others require professional skill, and all are tedious. 
Prof. G. E. Patrick, of the lowa Experiment Sta- 
tion, has been for some time past engaged in test- 
ing the cows on the college farm. He found an 
astonishing variation in the amount of fat in the 
milk of the different cows, varying from two to 
seven percent. ‘This led him toa series of ex- 
periments for the purpose of discovering a more 
practical method of determining the amount of 
fat than as‘ yet devised. 

During a recent visit to the station we became 
greatly interested in his newly discovered method, 
and after witnessing the process and comparing 
the results of a long series of experiments with 
the results obtained by the tedious but almost 
absolutely accurate “gravimetric” method, we 
are convinced that Prof. Patrick has furnished 
the farmer and dairyman with a test that is at 
once inexpensive, practicable and accurate, and 
that can be used on any farm and by any farmer 


that can take care of cows, meeting the require- 
ments of efficiency, cheapness, rapidity and ease 
of execution more fully than any yet proposed. 

This principle, or plan upon which it works, is 
entirely new, and yet very simple. Itis to dis- 
solve the casein and albumen of the milk, by 
means of chemicals and heat, and to allow the 
melted fat to rise and collect in a narrow tube, 
where its volume can be read with accuracy. 
The chemicals employed must of course be such 
as will not destroy or decompose any of the fat, 
and still make a perfect solution of the other 
ingredients of the milk. Such a solvent Prof. 
Patrick has found in a mixture of strong acetic 
acid (80 per cent. will answer), oil of vitrol and 
chlorhydric acid (concentrated) in about the pro- 
portions of 9, 5 and 2, by volume. Exactness in 
the proportions is not necessary, as mixtures in 
the proportions of 9, 4, 4, and of 9, 3, 38 work 
nearly as well as the one first named. 

The operation is conducted in a glass tube 
about 3 of an inch in diameter and 12 inches 
long, closed at one end and made narrow for about 
three inches near the middle, where the propor- 
tion of fat is to be read. A measured volume of 
milk—an “assay volume,” Prof. Patrick calls it, 
that is 10.8 c. c.—is poured into the tube; enough 
of the acid mixture is added (14 to 16c.c.) to 
bring the volume to a certain point in the tube, 
and the contents are mixed by shaking; the tube 
is set upright on a “sand bath” (a flat dish con- 
taining sand), which is placed on a hét stove or 
over soine source of heat. A dozen, or any 
number of tests can be made at once. The mix- 
tures in the tubes are brought to boil (bits of 
pumise stone in the tubes make them boil evenly), 
and boiled wel! for ten minutes, then very gently 
for ten minutes more; by this time all of the milk 
excepting the fat will be entirely dissolved and 
the fat will float in a clear, oily layer on the 
surface. 

The sand bath and tubes are now removed from 
the heat, and as the liquid cools the oily fat sinks 
into the narrow part of the tube. For the farm- 
er’s purpose, where great accuracy is required, 
the volume of the fat may be read at once, but if 
greater accuracy is desired the tubes may be set 
into a pail of water at a temperature of 140 deg. 
Fahrenheit for ten minutes, and the reading 
taken at that temperature. The reading is done 
by a small graduated scale, on wood, held against 
the tube. 

The results of this method have been carefully 
compared with those of the gravimetric method, 
the most accurate method known to chemists, and 
have always been found in substantial agreement 
with the latter. But few experiments have been 
made as yet with cream, but the results so far 
have been entirely satisfactory. 

It is hard to over-estimate the value of this dis- 
covery to the practical farmer. It is conceded on 
all hands that the gravimetric process is nearly 
absolutely correct. ‘The comparisons of results 
obtained by Prof. Patrick’s method given above, 
with the gravimetric method, show that it is 
accurate. We may state that in every case Prof. 
Patrick obtained results by his method first and 
then tested the sample by the more tedious but 
accurate method for the purpose of verification. 
The time required for the entire test of any 
number of samples is less than an hour, as we 
know by personal observation, and the apparatus 
is simple and inexpensive. 
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The method belongs to the public, and Prof, 
Patrick, being in the employ of the Government, 
regards his discovery as public property, and 
hence it cannot be patented by any one. It is 
given to the American public through the Yournal, 
and will be published almost simultaneously in 
Europe. As many experimentors are working 
on this important problem, his discovery will 
attract wide attention and will work a revolution 
in dairying. This may seem strong language, 
but we are convinced from personal observation 
of the working of his method that it is none too 
strong. 


WINTER CREAMERIES IN CANADA. 

Over 99 4-5 per cent. of our total make of 
cheese is the product of factories, while less than 
3 per cent. of the total make of butter in Ontario 
is manufactured in creameries. Six times as much 
labor per pound is involved in making butter in 
small dairies as is required in creameries. Six 
times as much capital is required for the utensils 
to make a given quantity in small dairies as 
would equip a creamery of sufficient capacity. 
Yet I donotadvocate the establishment of cream- 
eries for summer butter-making to compete for 
milk with our cheese factories. Where the ex- 
periment has been tried the creameries have gen- 
erally gone to the wall. We cannot successfully 
contend against the natural adaptation of our cir- 
cumstances. Our home market is the only one 
we should seek to supply with butter during the 
summer. During that season we cannot success- 
fully compete with British, French or Swedish 
farmers in Eufopean markets. The difficulty of 
finding a safe transit for fancy butter during the 
summer months to the distant cities of England 
is well-nigh insuperable in business. During the 
. winter no such hindrance is experienced. From 
November until April is our natural butter-mak- 
ing season. The same buildings that are used 
for cheese-making in summer could be used for 
butter-making on the co-operative plan during the 
winter. The expense of adapting the machinery 
and procuring the extra utensils need not exceed 
$200 for 500 cows. The general use of silage 
from fodder corn will provide a cheap, sufficient 
winter feed, and make the possible profits from 
butter quite as much as they have been from ex- 
clusive summer dairying. 

In Ontario it is estimated that the milk of 260,- 
000 cows is used in cheese-making, while the miik 
of 250,000 is directed to butter-making. The 
latter 250,000 cows should begin their milking 
season from September to November. A few of 
the advantages may be pointed out: 1. A longer 
season of income is obtained from cows when 
they calve between September and November, 
2. Better calves for the dairy or the feeding-stalls 
can be raised at less cost. 3. Remunerative em- 
ployment is given to farm-hands the whole year 
round. 4. Butter sells on the average for at least 
50 per cent. higher prices from November till 
April than from April till November. 5. Trans- 
portation for export will not endanger the quaility. 
The quickened interest thus directed to dairying 
would result in cows being more suitably and eco- 
nomically fed; more milk would be produced at 
less cost; the coarse grains would be profitably 
consumed on the farms and increased fertility 
would follow. By availing themselves of the 
waiting-to-be-used aids of intelligent winter dairy- 


ing in connection with creameries, the farmers of 
Ontario would lift themselves from a plane of 
agricultural depression to a position of substantial 
and permanent prosperity that was never before 
equaled in the palmiest days of wheat-growing.— 
Prof. F. W. Robertson, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege. 
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WATER IN MILK, 


BY GEORGE E. NEWELL. 


The excessive wet weather experienced through 
June throughout the Eastern dairy belt has em- 
phatically demonstrated the power of Nature’s 
forces in detracting from the stability of an ani- 
mal secretion like milk. Cheese factories that ran 
a ratio of 10.40 lbs. of milk for a pound of cheese 
in early May leaped to a ration of 10.70 and above 
in early June. Ordinarily the ratio should have 
been but a trifle above 10 during the advent month 
of summer, but the feed, being surcharged with 
moisture, transmitted the overplus of water tothe 
lacteal fluid with the above result. This leads us 
to speak of the variableness of water in milk when 
the latter is in its normal stale. Take a commu- 
nity of dairy farmers, for instance, who at some 
central point patronize a cheese factory. Their 
pastures are generally characterized by two well- 
defined degrees of soil moisiture—lowland and 
upland, One farmer may have his pasture all on 
low land, like a river or creek bottom or a re- 
claimed marsh. The next one’s grazing-lot may 
be divided half and half between hard soil and 
soft, and the third dairyman may browse his cattle 
entirely on high land. A lactometer test of each 
respective mess will,on comparison, reveal a wide 
shade of difference in quality, provided all of the 
cows are of the same breed. In other words, the 
lowland-grazed cows will yield fluid containing 
10 per cent. more of water than those favored 
with strictly upland feed, and at least, 5 per cent. 
more than the animals in the intermediate. This 
quality discrepancy works an injustice to the 
highlanders where dairies from both representa- 
tions of soil are associated together for the manu- 
facture of cheese. 

The inequality mentioned can be partially or 
wholly rectified by proper shifting of breeds. For 
instance, if those of Jersey, Gurnsey or Durham 
extraction graze on marshy land, the deteriorated 
quality of their naturally rich milk will nearly 
balance the enhanced value of a Holstein’s yield 
drawn from high, dry land. It is not to be sup- 
posed that farmers will ever take the inconven- 
ient pains to equalize breed and pasturage so as 
to work fairness in the factory system; but stiil 
the overt fact remains that owners of Holsteins 
and breeds of like ilk have the ascendancy over 
those who furnish the cheese-vat with richer lac- 
teal fluid. 

A dairyman of my acquaintance has a herd of 
milch cattle composed of part Jerseys and the 
residue mixed stock. The milk from the former 
he sets for butter,and that from the latter goes to 
the factory. And what other dairyman is there 
who would blame him for making the division? 
One bone of contention between a maker and his 
patrons is the amount that shall be deducted from 
the dairyman’s weight of milk to balance the 


quantity of rain-water the milk may have caught 


from a passing night’s shower. In discounting 
milk weight for this cause, the best way is to 


always follow the figures of a reliable lactometer. 
With this instrument you ocularly demonstrate 
to the patron the per cent. of water his milk con- 


| tains, and, knowing that you are not guessing at 


the amount, he will accept the discount and feel 
that he has not been cheated. 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION, 


The butter-extractor, to which we briefly al- 
luded in our last issue, has been tested in New 
York city and found to be all that was claimed 
for it by its backers. A public exhibition of its 
operations was given there on the 29th of May, 
in the presence of a number of ladies and gentle- 
men experts in the manufacture of butter, and 
the results exceeded the expectations of the most 
sanguine, who haa given it a study before the test. 
In many respects it resembles the De Laval sep- 
arator, and its basic principle—centrifugal force— 
emanates from that source. It is the invention 
of C. A. Johansson, of Stockholm, Sweden, and 
letters patent were secured in this country in last 
March, being nearly simultaneously patented in 
England. In describing its features Mr. Johans- 
son says: “The object of my invention is to sepa- 
rate, collect and remove the butter from fresh 
milk, leaving fresh skim-milk or blue milk, and 
not ‘buttermilk,’ as is obtained as a residue by the 
ordinary process of churning. 

“Fresh milk, as is well known, consists of ‘blue 
milk’ and butter-fat, the latter being distributed 
through the blue milk uniformly in the form of 
exceedingly minute globules — the compound 
forming a sort of emulsion. ‘The specific gravity 
of the blue milk is greater than that of the butter- 
fat, and when the milk is submitted to centrifugal 
action in an ordinary centrifugal creamer, the 
greater portion of the blue milk is separated and 
the globules of butter-fat crowded more closely 
together. These globules are too closely massed 
together to be fully displaced by the particles of 
blue milk by the centrifugal force, and thus these 
particles of blue milk held mingled with the but- 
ter globules form a compound known as cream. 
When this cream is churned by the ordinary 
methods, the resultants are butter and buttermilk. 
The only function of the ordinary centrifugal 
creamer is to divide the milk into blue milk and 
cream, and this cream must be afterward churned 
to produce butter; and,so far as I am aware, some 
lactic fermentation must take place in the milk 
in order to effect the separation of the butter by 
churning the cream. 

“By my method I extract from the fresh milk 
in a continuous manner substantially the whole 
of the butter-fat, leaving as a residue fresh skim- 
milk without any appreciable lactic fermenta- 
tion. 

“In carrying out my invention I employ a mod- 
ified form of centrifugal apparatus somewhat like 
that usually employed in creameries. The fresh 
milk is introduced at the top of the drum through 
radial inlets, and is at once thrown outward 
toward the periphery of the drum, the heavier 
particles of the blue milk displacing or crowding 
aside the butter globules, and causing the latter 
to become crowded together and to hold the par- 
ticles of blue milk, which are thus incarcerated 
and prevented from escaping. These butter glo- 
bules and the blue-milk particles retained between 
them form an inner cream wall. In order to 
separate the butter from the cream in this cream 
wall or stratum of the annular mass, the appa- 
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ratus is provided with a trundle-wheel, which is 
mounted on a shaft arranged parallel with the 
centrifugal apparatus. This trundle:wheel stands 
inside of the drum, and its periphery enters the 
cream wall. It is free to rotate, and the rapidly- 
revolving cream in the drum carries it around at 
nearly the same speed as that imparted to the 
cream, The entry of the staves of the trundle- 
wheel into the cream wall and their withdrawal 
therefrom effects a sufficient agitation of the cream 
to cause the butter globules to separate and allow 
the particles of blue milk to escape from between 
them, and afterward, as these globules sink down 
toward the outlet, they are enabled to coalesce 
and form a mass of pure butter, wholly freed from 
blue milk. The function of the trundle-wheel is 
that of a revolving separator, to part the globules 
of butter and permit the centrifugal force to act 
upon and drive out the particles of blue milk thus 
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Fic. 1.—SEcTIONAL VIEW. 


freed; alone, the centrifugal force will not suffice 
to free thése particles. As the butter sinks down, 
the particles of milk are gradually removed there- 
from, and by the time it reaches the delivery- 
point at the bottom it will be a mass of pure 
butter. This mass of butter is removed as fast as 
it forms by a stationary pipe, the end of which 
is arranged to cut out and lead off the butter; 
or, in another form of centrifugal machine, the 
butter-mass, as it sinks down, flows out of itself 
over the lower margin or lip of the drum. The 
blue milk, which is simply sweet skim-milk, con- 
taining only atrace of butter, may be led off from 
the machine in the same way that it is lead away 
from the creamers in common use, 

“In carrying out the process the fresh milk may 
be fed into the apparatus continuously, and the 
extraction of the butter therefrom kept up as the 
supply of milk is maintained. 


“The advantages of process are these: 
> 


The 


butter may be extracted in as short a time and 
with as little expenditure of power as cream is 
now separated from the blue milk. The butter 
product is absolutely pure and free from the germs 
of fermentation. The milk product is fresh skim- 
milk, also pure and free from lactic fermentation, 
and not buttermilk. The process is continuous, 
and may be carried on as long as the supply of 
fresh milk is maintained, and the milk may be 


treated while perfectly fresh and new, and no- 


delay or heating is needed.” 

In the drawings filed at the patent office in 
Washington, one shows an apparatus with two 
trundle-wheels, and another with only one. The 
machine with which the test was made possessed 
only one trundle-wheel; and to give our readers 
a clearer idea of its general parts, we submit two 
illustrations—one from. the patent-office report, 
and the other as forwarded by the inventor. 
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wheel are made to enter the cream wall to the 
proper depth. The trundle-wheel in Fig. 1 is 
longer than the one used in the test. The butter 
is removed as fast as it is extracted, and sinks 
down by means of a pipe, M, Fig. 1, or F, Fig. 2, 
which stands inclined and has its upper end in- 
serted at the opening in the bottom of drum, A, 
and is properly varied by means of a lever, G, 
shown in Fig. 2. 

As fast as the cream is separated it sinks to B 
in Fig. 2,and the butter globules coming together, 
they gather at wall, B, and pass into the recepta- 
cle, C, where is centered the trundle-wheel, which 
is revolved by the general mixture in drum, A. 
The butter being extracted, it sinks slowly down 
and is removed at the bottom, as already indi- 
cated. The blue milk flows from the drum 
through a pipe, P in Fig.1, or E in Fig. 2; thence 
into the exterior receptacle, Q in Fig. 1, or E in 


Fic. 2.—SECTIONAL AND EXTERIOR VIEW. 


The latter is the model after which the apparatus 
to be used in the United States will be manufac- 
tured, and both diagrams, taken together, reveal 
the simplicity of this new and wonderful inven- 
tion. Fig.1 is from the patent-office drawing, 
and may be explained as follows: A is the drum 
of the centrifuger, open at its bottom, and 
mounted on the upper end of shaft, C, which has 
a bearingin a base or stand, B. The fresh milk is 
admitted to the upper: of drum, A, through an 
inlet near, D, having radial branches, E. Rotary 
motion is imparted to the milk by a wing, F, in 
the drum. The drum may be driven by the usual 
means employed by this class of centrifugal ap- 
paratuses. In the stand, G, is rotatively mounted 
a shaft, I, the end of which projects up into the 
drum, A. On the upper end of shaft, I, is fixed 
a trundle-wHeel, which consists of two heads or 
disks, K, and staves, L. By means of an adjust- 
ing screw, H, the staves or blades of the trundle- 


Fig. 2, and through pipe, N in Fig. 1, or H in, 
Big. 2. 

So much for a general description. Now, as to 
the test. The American Dairyman says, among 
other things: 

“We have seen the milk put in,and drank some 
of it to see that it was of ordinary quality, and 
loaded with cream; tested it with a thermometer 
to determine its temperature; saw the machine 
put in motion, and, while we could not count the 
revolutions, we were sufficiently familiar with the 
buzz and hum of theseparator to know that itran 
at about the same speed as that machine. We saw 
the skim-milk appear and drank some of it, and it 
tasted just as skim-milk does from the separator. 
Out of another tube came, in just four minutes— 
the time necessary to get the machine at full 
speed—from the time the machine started, the 
first appearance of butter, which was instantane- 
ous with the turning on of the milk in the ex- 
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tractor, such as is familiar to the man who looks 
for such a result after grinding at the churn for 
thirty or forty minutes. Then the substance 
thickened, and in a minute or less time after this 
the granular butter began to appear. The oper- 
ator touched a lever, and the butter came slower 
but thicker, and, as he moved this lever around, 
acontinuous stream of butter in granular form 
came slowly out of the tube. In about ten min- 
utes the twenty-one gallons of milk was ail run 
through, and over seven pounds of as fine butter 
as we ever saw was ready for the work-table. 


“As an old expert, in judging the best speci- 


mens of butter made in this country, the, writer 
pronounces it as fine as anything he was ever 
called upon to pass judgment on. A very intel- 
ligent Swedish lady, who has taken a number of 
prizes in Sweden as a butter-maker, was present, 
and pronounced this as fine butter as she had ever 
handled. She worked up a quantity of it with 
her own hands. 

“We tested the temperature of the milk before 
the machine started, and found it 62 deg. F.; the 
skim-milk was 64, and the butter as it came out 
was 65 deg. The miik used was from the War- 
wick Valley Milk Company, and much of it from 
Holsteins. The butter was slightly colored by 
putting a few drops of Hansen’s Danish butter- 
color in the milk before it entered the machine. 

“So much fora brief statement of what wesaw; 
but our surprise remained to be experienced when 
we came to examine the machine and hear it de- 
scribed, after it was taken apart. We expected to 
see something like a separator to begin with, then 
a cream-starter, then a churn, and finally a butter- 
worker, to produce such solid-looking butter as 
came from the machine, when the lever was suffi- 
ciently pressed to one side. Our amazement 
could be better imagined than described when we 

~ came to comprehend the simplicity of the whole 
operation. 

“The marvelous feature of this machine is that 
it carries the centrifugal principle so much far- 
ther than the old machine that it actually elimi- 
nates everything from the butter globules, they 
being the lightest portion of the milk, and collect 
in the center; and all this is done at the same 
speed necessary for running the ordinary sepa- 
rator, and with milk at a temperature that other 
machines cannot handle it. The purpose of the 
disturber in the center of chamber ‘C’ is thus 
explained. If you attempt to separate sand from 
wheat in a fine sieve, and don’t shake the sieve, 
‘you will find that after the sand in the bottom has 
run through, the wheat grains will pack closely 
together and allow no more sand to run through, 
If you then take a stick and run it through the 
mixture, it will make openings, and thé sand, by 
gravity, will again make its way to the bottom of 
the sieve, and in this way constantly flow out. 
This is precisely what the cream-disturber accom- 
plishes, and this machine is, correctly speaking, 
an assorting machine—assorting the butter glob- 
ules from the milk. 

“Prof. Bergstrand’s (of Stockholm) analyses 
shows the skim-milk to contain 0.19 per cent. of 
fat. The casein in the butter made by the ex- 
tractor was only 1.86 per cent. 

“The butter, as it comes from the machine, is, 
of course, perfectly sweet; butif it is desired to 
have sour butter, then a slight washing of the 
granulated butter in sour milk accomplishes this 
end. Atatestimate made at the above trial it 


required about twenty-two pounds of ordinary 
milk to make a pound of butter, which is excel- 
lent work. This machine has the same excellent 
method of removing all the fibrin and filth from 
the milk that is common to all centrifugal ma- 
chines.” 


SUMMER FEEDING OF MILOH COWS. 


1. Milking cows need salt every day. Its with- 
drawal lessons the quantity and injures the quality 
of the milk. 

2. It pays to feed from 2 to 8 lbs. of bran per 
cow per day, even when the pasture is abundant. 

3. With only 20 acres of pasture run and that 
of a thin bottom, 20 cows were supplied with all 
the supplementary fodder required until the 1st 
of October from half an acre of oats and peas cut 
while green, and an acre and one-eighth of Mam- 
moth Southern sweet corn. Each cow received 
a small daily allowance of bran besides. 

4. It pays to feed bran, peas, oats, barley, lin- 
seed meal, oil cake, cottonseed meal or some 
other food rich in albuminoids with fodder corn. 

5. It does not pay to feed immature corn fod- 
der when fodder grown to near maturity can be 
provided. The ever recurring losses during dry 
seasons which are hardly ever prepared for, still 
point dairymen to the need of and advantage 
from an abundant provision in the form of fodder 
for summer use. If not used then, the crop will 
be valuable for fall and winter use for sale,— 
Prof. F W. Robertson, Ontario Agricultural 
College. 


CLOVER ENSILAGE, 


Prof. F. G. Short, of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, says that too much 
cannot be said in favor of clover for the silo. 
There has been considerable hesitation about 
preserving clover in this way; chiefly, perhaps, 
on account of the extremely offensive ensilage 
which resulted from some of the first experiments 
in siloing clover, as in the case of the first corn 
ensilage the clover was put into the silo in a 
watery and immature condition. The result was 
a watery ensilage of a very offensive odor. By 
allowing the clover to become more mature, and 
cutting it when the dew is off, it is found that a 
bright, sweet, palatable ensilage can be made. 
One of the silos at the station was filled in the 
summer of 1888. The clover was first growth, 
and owing to the drought had become rather 
woody. The only precautions taken were to see 
that the dew was dried off before cutting, and 
that in filling the clover was evenly distributed, 
and well tramped down in the corners and along 
the sides. The silo was filled rapidly and imme- 
diately covered. On opening the silo the con- 
tents were found to be well preserved, with a 
slight aromatic odor, and a trace of acidity. It 
was eagerly eaten by the cattle, and formed a 
valuable addition to their rations. Profitable 
farming cannot be carried on without the help of 
this wonderful plant; we all know how difficult 
it is to cure into hay and get it just right, but by 
putting it in the silo the risk and expense of hand- 
ling the crop is greatly reduced. Sunny days 
are not essential when putting clover into the 
silo. The mower can be started as soon as the 
dew has dried off in the morning, and by noon 
enough will Le cut to keep two men with a team 
and wagon busy all the afternoon hauling the 


fresh cut clover and placing it in the silo. It is 
not necessary in putting clover into the silo to 
run it through a cutting machine, so that the ex- 
pense of filling a silo with this crop is very light. 
To those who appreciate the advantage of having 
a succulent food in the winter and are willing to 
incur the expense of building a silo, but are re- 
strained by the cost of the machinery necessary 
for reducing and elevating corn, we would say, 
build a silo and fill it with clover.—Exchange. 


TEST OF DAIRY APPARATUS, 


Bulletin No. 7 New Hampshire Agricultural 
Experiment Station gives the results of a test of 
various creamers or separators arfd also of churns. 
One representative of each system was allowed to 
witness all operations, to see that each variety of 
apparatus was handled as it ought to be, the 
actural work being performed by men selected 
by the Director of the station, the Secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture, and the Secretary of 
the Dairymen’s Association. 

Each test consisted of one hundred and fifty 
pounds of milk subjected to exactly the same 
conditions before churning, each lot being 
churned in the same churn. The buttermilk was 
removed by washing, as far as possible, and the 
butter, after being washed in the churn, was hung 
in a cheese cloth bag for twenty minutes, when it 
was weighed, and for each pound one ounce of 
salt added. The salted butter, after having been 
worked by an experienced butter-maker on a 
Skinner worker, was weighed, samples taken and 
analyzed. The final award of merit rested upon 
the basis of the per cent. of actual fat (as deter- 
mined by analysis of the milk, and the weight of 
the milk) ¢hat is recovered in the butter (also 
determined by analysis of the butter). Example: 
Suppose the milk to contain 4 per cent. of fat, 
150 lbs. X .04—6.00 Ibs. actual fat. Suppose this 
to make 6 lbs. of butter containing 80 per cent, 
of fat, 6.25 X .80—5 lbs. of fat in butter; that is 
out of six pounds of fat in the milk five have been 
recovered in the butter, or 88% per cent. of the 
total fat of the milk is found in the butter; this 
represents the efficiency of the system used. 

The total per cent. of fat recovered in the but- 
ter was as follows: DeLaval Centrifugal Sepa- 
rator, 91.10; shallow open pans, 91.07; Mosely 
and Stoddard, 82.11; Cooley, 80.36. _ 

The committee of experts who examined the 
butter marked it (on a scale for perfect butter of 
50 for flavor, 25 for grain, 15 for color and 10 for 
salt) as follows: 
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In the test of churns, the results showed that 
in the efficiency of the three kinds used there is 
practically no difference. If there is any prefer- 
ence it must come from convenience in handling 
and ease of operation. For ease of handling and 
cleaning, and for perfection of granulation of 
butter the Stoddard churn stands at the head. 
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The Blanchard is open to the objection that it 
has inside floats, which interfere seriously with 
the granulating of the butter. The Davis is 
harder to operate than either of the others, and is 
more difficult to clean when the churning is done. 
The average time of churning was twenty-four 
minutes for the Davis, forty-seven minutes for the 
Blanchard and twenty-nine minutes for the Stod- 
dard. The Davis leads in point of time required. 
—Western Farmer. 


A HANDY RECORDING DESK. 


The Wisconsin Experiment Station has con- 
trived a recording desk which is unique and handy 
for all dairymen who desire to conduct feeding 
experiments, and which could easily be adapted 
to creameries and cheese factories run on the 
whole-milk plan, for their daily records of cream 
and milk received; also of skim-milk and butter- 
milk sold to or returned to patrons. It is thus 
described in the report of that station: 


“The upper engraving gives a partial view in 
perspective of the desk or shelf-like arrangement 


when elevated, and with paper in place. It is 
17 inches wide, 48 inches long (may be more or 
less), and is composed of three boards screwed to 
cross-pieces 4 inches in width, with two rollers 2 
inches in diameter beneath. The board marked 
A, Figs. 1 and 3, is the arm-rest while writing. 
The sheet of paper, ruled as desired, passes up 
from the roller (D) over the middle board (B); 
thence down around the roller (E), thus exposing 
astrip 2 inches wide the whole length of the 
desk. The sheet is ruled as shown in Fig. 2. 
Each date is given in a two-inch strip, reaching 
across the paper and each animal a vertical space 
of the necessary width. The sheet is moved to 
show any desired date above the middle board, 
by turning the rollers, which are make to roll to- 
gether by a belt around them at one end, this 
keeping the paper drawn tightly over the slightly 
convex surface of the board (B). On the upper 
board (C) is pasted a duplicate of the headings of 
the sheet, thus obviating hunting down long col- 
umns of figures by having the headings always 
near the records being made. Fig. 8 gives the 
device in cross-section, showing the rollers (D, 
‘E), the staff (H), which, hinged to A, serves as a 
support when the desk is raised for use. 


hooks and eyes form hinges (S), which hold the 
desk to the wall. It can be taken off the hooks 
and into the office, where are other hooks, making 
it handy for copying records. At one end the 
axles of the rollers extend several inches through 
the cross-pieces, enabling one to turn the rollers 
with the hand. The paper used for ten cattle is 
manilla, 42 inches wide and 65 inches long, giving 
two inches for each day. ‘This space for each 
day’s record is again divided into spaces for morn- 
ing, noon and night. Several vertical columns 
under each animal’s number give blank spaces to 
feed eaten, water drank, etc., while a blank space 
below these is left for irregular notes, as “off 
feed,” etc. Each morning the rollers are turned, 
removing the records of the previous day from 
sight, and showing only the ruled spaces for the 
new day. In copying these figures into perma- 
nent record books, it is quite an item to haveonly 
one day’s records in sight, and those near the 
headings. The handiness of making the records 
and the ease of keeping the sheets clean are not 
the least of its advantages. 
In the help to accuracy 
lies its greatest value. 
The person doing the feed- 
ing sees clearly each small 
blank, and appreciates the 
necessity of filling each 
one at the proper time 
with the correct figures.” 


AT a village school not 
3] many miles from Canter- 
#4 bury, a precocious boy 
being asked to parse the 
sentence, ‘Mary, milk the 
cow,” went on accurately 
until he came to the last 
word, when he said: ‘Cow 
is a pronoun, feminine 
gender, third person sin- 
4 gular, and stands for 
Mary.” “Stands for 
Mary?” asked the master 
in astonishment. ‘Yes sir; responded the 
urchin with a grin, “for if the cow didn’t stand 
for Mary, how could Mary milk the cow?” 


THE NEW NORTHWEST. 


Montana, Idaho, Washington and Northern 
Oregon are at present attracting the attention of 
home-seekers as well as capitalists desirous of 
making safe and profitable investments. The 
climatic advantages and the development of the 
wonderful natural resources of this favored region 
are rapidly bringing it into prominence, and in- 
ducing unparalleled growth in population and 
commercial importance. The location of the 
lines of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
between Chicago and St. Paul and Chicago and 
Council Bluffs makes it the connecting link be- 
tween the East and South and this new territory. 
Frequent fast trains, providing the very best of 
service between Chicago and St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, connect for Miles City, Livingston, 
Spokane Falls, Benton, Great Falls, and the fam- 
ous Milk River Valley, and passengers for Hel- 
ena, Butte, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Olympia 
and Puget Sound points are given choice of 
routes, via either Council Bluffs or St. Paul. 


Screw ! First-class passengers can procure accommoda- 


tions in Palace Sleeping cars through, and the 
comfort of second-class passengers is provided 
for by a service of second-class (or tourist) sleep- 
ers from either Council Bluffs or St. Paul. 

Maps, time tables and full information concern- 
ing the Chicago & North-Western Railway can 
be procured upon application to any Ticket Agent 
in America, or by addressing E. P. Wilson, 
General Passenger Agent C. & N.-W. R’y, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATIONS, ETO, 


NATIONAL Dairy Fair ASSOCIATION.—Pres- 
ident, W. J. Webster, Columbia, Tenn.: Secre- 
tary, Horace J. Newberry, Topeka, or 106 Frank- 
lin Street, Chicago, III. 

NATIONAL BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGG Asso- 
CIATION.—President, Jonathan Bigelow, Boston, 
Mass.; Secretary, R. M. Littler, Chicago, Ill. 


ILLINOIS STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION.— 
President, Lovejoy Johnson, Stillman Valley; 
Secretary, R. Lespinasse, Chicago. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS DAIRY AND CREAMERY 
AssocraTION.—President, Joe. W. Drury, Water- 
loo; Secretary, Jos. E. Miller, Belleville, Ill. 


WISCONSIN DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Pres- 
ident, H. C. Adams, Madison; Secretary, D. W. 
Curtis, Fort Atkinson. : 

MINNESOTA STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION.—President, Frank Gifford, Shakopee; Sec- 
retary, F. D. Holmes, Owatonna. 


Iowa DAIRYMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—President, 
R. M. Littler, Davenport; Secretary, J. W. 
Johnson, Oskaloosa. 


INDIANA Dairy ASSocIATION.—President, D. 
W. Jenkins, Indianapolis; Secretary, T. J. Loyd, 
Indianapolis. 

NEBRASKA DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Pres- 
ident, J. W. Liveringhouse, Grand Island; Secre- 
tary, S. C. Bassett, Gibbon. 


Kansas Dairy ASSOCIATION.—President, R. 
T. Stokes, Garnett; Secretary, Horace J. New- 
berry, Topeka. 


KANSAS BUTTER AND CHEESE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President, A. Curtis, Coun- 
cil Grove; Secretary, J. M. Anderson, Salina. 


MICHIGAN DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Pres- 
ident, G. B. Horton, Fruit Ridge; Secretary, E. 
A. Stowe, Grand Rapids. 


NEw YorRK STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
—President, W.S, Shattuck, Norwich; Secretary,. 
Josiah Shull, Ilion. 

VERMONT DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Pres- 
ident, F. D. Douglass, Whiting ; Secretary, E. L. 
Bass, West Randolph. 

CoLorRADO STATE DatrRy ASSOCIATION.— 
President, R. A. Southworth, Denver; Secretary, 
J. F. Flower, Littleton. 

NortHwest Coast Dairy ASSOCIATION.— 
President, J. B. Knapp, Portland, Oregon; Secre- 
tary, Edward Casey, Portland, Oregon. 

New HAMPSHIRE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
—President, J. M. Connor, Hopkinton; Secre- 
tary, J. L. Gerish. 

SOUTHERN OHIO CREAMERY ASSOCIATION.— 
President,W. H. Sunderland, Dayton; Secretary, 
E. H. Butterfield, Piqua. 

Manirospa Dairy AssocrIATION.—President, 
William Wagner, Ossowo; Secretary, H. Cam- 
eron. 
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CREAMERY BuTTrEeR.—To C. B., West Buxton, 
Maine: Either Stewart’s “Dairyman’s Manual” 
or Flint’s are the best books on making creamery 


butter. Price each, $2. You can order through 
this office. 


Cuerse-MaxkinG.—In reply to C. P. Tharison, 
Daly Co., Dakota, we would state that Stewart’s 
“Dairyman’s Manual” and Flint’s “Milch Cows 
and Dairy Farming” give full directions for mak- 
ing cheese; but they are chiefly based on:the fac- 
tory plan. For making cheese in a small dairy 
we would recommend a book just published, the 
“A B C in Cheese-Making,” by J. H. Monrad, 
Winetka, Il]. Send 25 cents to the address given 
and the book will be promptly sent you. 


WITHIN THE Law.—M. W., Millsville, Wis.: 


The circulars you sent us have been duly exam-, 


ined, and the offer they make is just within the 
pale of the law. They set forth explicitly what 
is required, and evidently feel that the fulsome 
praise they give to the merits of their goods will 
induce people to engage in their sale. We take 
no stock in their value, and goods like the ones 
they make can be turned out at a mere trifling 
expense. The whole thing is a catchpenny affair, 
and the fact that they spread themselves in finely- 
furnished offices and expensive printing is ample 
evidence that gudgeons are plenty. We advise 
you to have nothing to do with the firin. 


COWS AND ROOT FODDER. 


Editor Dairy WoRLD: 

It seems to be a characteristic of genus homo to 
carry the head a little askew. I sometimes won- 
der the early naturalists did not sit upon this pe- 
culiarity of our race to warm the germs. Skew- 
heads would sound quite as well and be far more 
expressive than homo. 

It requires a strong effort by all of us to keep 
our “heads level; and then we look so odd sur- 
rounded by so many of the skewhead fraternity. 
Another difficulty comes in right here: We 
have no mirror by which we can adjust our heads, 
and so are in danger of supposing our heads lev- 
eled to a nicety, while our neighbors wonder at 
the “awful” twist of our knobs. 

Mr. Smith can produce butter at a cost of 11c. 
per pound, but it costs Mr. Jones 40c. per pound. 
A writer in Hoard’s Dairyman says: “Make your 
cows know you will not hurt them under any 
conditions. If a cow kicks you, make her think 
you just like to be kicked.” Now, what a scoun- 
drel and hypocrite this man must be, to keep _ his 
poor old cow kicking away at him till her foot is 
pounded to a jelly and she is ready to fall from 
exhaustion in a vain effort to please him, and he, 
the base pretender, all the time concealing his 
pain and displeasure, and smiling complacently on 
her kindly efforts! Doubtless this man intended 
to teach gentle treatment to the cows, and this is 
correct. It is a much-needed lesson. No man 
should ever strike a child or one of our domestic 
animals unless his cool, deliberate judgment tells 
him it will result in good. Even then his blows 
should be tempered with mercy. He Should re- 


member, not only children, but animals have 
rights that he is morally bound to respect. The 
man who will take advantage of a securely stan- 
chioned cow to abuse and maltreat her is a Jeast, 
whether he has two or four feet. It is, however, 
fratricidal—or so it seems to me—to lay down a 
fixed rule that we will not, under any circum- 
stances, use corporal punishment. 

Mr. Newell, in THe Darry WorLp, comes 
down heavily on. shepherd dogs, and gives the 
impression that dogs ought not to be used in driv- 
ing cows. In doing this he goestoo far. Iagree 
with him that dogs ought not to “supplant man 
in driving cows,” but they are very useful and 
harmless assistants. 

The place for a shepherd dog in driving cows is 
behind his master—never alone. As the dairy- 
man walks leisurely after his cows, the dog should 
follow him. Ifa cow begins to feed and falls be- 
hind, send the dog to start her up; but see that he 
returns immediately to his place behind his 
master. 

Mr. Beach’s head is very much askew when he 
“‘phoo-phoos” at roots for cow-food, and suggests 
that he can pump water with his ‘“wind-mill 
cheaper than he can raise it on his land.” It is 
true the ordinary root-crop contains from 80 to 90 
per cent. of water, but this is the immediate cause 
of their value. Without this water they could 
not by any means fill the important place they 
now do. Let us trace Mr. Beach’s reasoning a 
little further and see where it will lead us. Those 
mealy potatoes on his table are 75 per cent. water, 
and those strawberries are 80 or 90 per cent. wa- 
ter. Will he, therefore, cast them aside, and fall 
back on his wixd-mill and dried beans? “Water 
composes more than three-fourths of the whole 
mass of the blood, more than seven-eighths of 


the substance of the brain, and more than nine- ~ 


tenths of the various colorless fluids and secre- 
tions.” 
_ Why do so many set so high an estimate on 
ensilage if not because it has been preserved with 
water and solids in their natural condition, or as 
nearly so as obtainable? 

Just so it is with roots. Their preservation is 
much more perfect than ensilage. They have 


not become hard and indigestible by the evapora- , 


tion of their water. In addition to the nutriment 
they contain, they are appetizers, laxative and 
antisorbutive—exactly suited to all kinds of stock 
when fed on dry food during the winter months. 
I do not, of course, advise roots as the main or 
foundation food for cows; but 12 or 14 quarts of 
cut roots each per day will be of service, both 
from a hygienic and moneyed point of view. 
Give your cows more roots. 
A. L. Porter, La Motte, Iowa. 


WHY WE DO NOT REALIZE MORE FOR CHEESE. 


Editor DarRy WoRLD: 

The reason, I think, that so little is obtained for 
cheese—what is designated as full cream cheese, 
quoted at 5 to 7 cents—is because there is too 
much poor stuff manufactured throughout the 
country, and so the good article has to suffer for 
the bad. Some grocers don’t look for quality so 
long as it is called cheese. The writer hereof 
received 5,600 lbs. of milk daily, and paid for the 
same 75 cents per hundred for the season from 
the 1st of May to the ist of December, 1888, and 
the cheese that was made was sold as soon as it 
was dry to ship. I think that if cheese-factory 


men are selling their product from 6% to 7 cents 
per pound, the dairymen only realize about 50 
cents per hundred for milk, and then are obliged 
to haul it to the factory—a distance in many cases 
of from four to five miles, If, now, the cheese 
manufacturers and the farmers would co-operate 
more in their respective neighborhoods, both 
would be able to get better prices all around. 
There would thus be given a greater impetus and 
encouragement to all over a county. Dairy- 
men should not sell milk for less than 75 cents 
per hundred for the season, and the manufactur- 
ers should turn out the best product possible. It 
can be done, and ought to be done. 
M. De Haan, 
Proprietor Lineville (Ia.) Cheese Factory. 


FILLING THE SILO. 


Various methods of cutting corn and drawing 
it have been suggested. No one is probably al- 
ways the best. Some use a reaper, cutting one 
row at atime. We have cut our corn by hand, 
and have found that by driving the wagon close 
along the row and cutting not more than two 
rows at a time, so as to avoid carrying any dis- 
tance, and having the men cutting place each 
armful directly on the wagon, never laying it on 
the ground to require a second handling, the most 
satisfactory. 

The stalks, if proper care is taken in loading, 
are all laid straight and in the best possible shape 
for going to the feeder, which enables him to feed 
with more facility than would be possible with 
shem tangled more or less, as they will unavoida- 
bly be when cut with a reaper or thrown in bun- 
dles on the ground. 

Some have advocated cutting the corn and al- 
lowing it to wilt fora day or two before putting it 
in the silo; but I do not think this practice is to 
be commended. It increases the labor, and, if 
the corn is properly matured, the sooner it is 
placed in the silo after cutting, the better. 

Some writers lay great stress upon having the 
corn dry when it goes into the silo. That rain- 
water upon the corn injures it is denied by all ex- 
perienced silo men. Some say that their best 
ensilage is that which went into the silo when 
quite wet. It is no unusual thing to have a load 
or two caught in a shower, and no one need fear 
any injury resulting from putting thecorn in wet. 
If corn-fodder was over-ripe, so that the stalks 
were quite day or had frosted, I think the ensilage 
made from such fodder would be improved by 
wetting it quite thoroughly when put into the 
silo. 

We use the Belle City feed cutter and carrier 
made at Racine, Wis.; our power is a ten-horse 
engine. ‘The tread, circular and geared powers, 
sold for from $50 to $100, will be found satisfac- 
tory for cutting ensilage, and can also be utilized 
in much other work where power is demanded 
on the farm. 

We have always kept a man in the silo (some- 
times two or three when student help has been 
plenty), to keep the ensilage evenly leveled and 
packed solidly. I am aware that some writers 
seem to think this careful, solid packing unnec- 
essary; but I am convinced, after years of expe- 
rience, that when this has been attended to most 
carefully, everything else being equal, we have 
had the best ensilage. It is well to throw the cool 
ensilage from the corners and about the walls of 
silo into the center and replace it with that which 
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“is warmest, thus preserving an even tempera- 
ture. 

I should always advise cutting the corn. Some 
have practiced putting it into the silo without, but 
the long stalks do not pack so closely as when cut 
in half or three-quarter inch lengths, and there is 
more danger of injury to the ensilage, while it 
was much more troublesome to take the long 
stalks from the silo. I think it will be rare to find 
any one, who has practiced both methods, who 
will favor filling with the uncut stalks. 

Clover may be placed in the silo without cut- 
ting.— Bulletin 47, Michigan Agr. College. 


VENTILATION OF MILK-ROOMS. 


The ventilation of milk-rooms is generally less 
philosophical than that of stables. The end 
sought in the two cases is entirely different, de- 
manding precisely the opposite treatment, and the 
provision for a strong current or draught of air 
is as uncalled for, and even injurious, in the one 
case as it is indispensable in the other. It seems 
to be forgotten that currents of air only reduce 
the temperature in proportion as they cause evap- 
oration, and this is just what the dairyman does 
not want. It dries the curd of the milk into flakes, 
which adhere to the cream, producing what are 
known as ‘flecks’ —those very undesirable white 
specks in the butter. We repeat that the air in 
the milk-room, unlike that in a living-room, does 
not require to be constantly or even frequently 
changed, and it exerts a far better influence if left 
undisturbed, especially in warm weather. Milk- 
rooms, therefore, should be ventilated only from 
above, and one opening is sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. Were the prevalent notion true 
(which it is not), that the air in such a room is 
likely to become pernicious in some of its influ- 
ences, the opening of the doors several times a 
day would dispel all such influences. That it is 
desirable so to ventilate the room as to evaporate 
the moisture in and around it is another funda- 
mental error. A quantity of water or ice upon 
the floor exerts a cooling influence just in propor- 
tion to the evaporation produced, as we have al- 
ready said, of the current of air; butit is not de- 
sirable to cool one portion of air and at once drive 
it off, to be replaced by another dryer and warmer 
portion. Such an operation might well be called 
an attempt to cool “all out-doors,” instead of the 
air inthe milk-room alone. The moisture of the 
air in the milk-room is not in any respect unfa- 
vorable to the production of cream and butter.— 
Cor. Stockman and Farmer. 


CHEESE ON A SMALL SCALE, 


For the manufacture of cheese on a small scale 
are required a cheese-hoop about ten inches in 
diameter, with a follower, a new wash-tub and a 
press, says the Zxdiana Farmer. The milk should 
be taken perfectly fresh from the cow, and strained 
through a cloth into the cheese-tub. As a gallon 
of milk will make one pound of cheese, the pre- 
cise quantity used at a time should be noted. 
Part of it should be warmed so that the tempera- 
ture of the whole, when in the tub, should be 
raised to 83 deg., Fahrenheit. ‘The rennet, thor- 
oughly cleaned and prepared, should be then 
added, enough being used to produce curding in 
about forty minutes. As soon as the curd will 
break smoothly, it should be cut with curd-knives 


into squares, and then allowed to stand until all 
the whey runs off. Part of this whey is then 
heated, the mass of curd is lifted and broken into 
minute pieces, and warm whey is added until the 
temperature of the whole is raised 98 deg., Fah. 
When cool, this operation is repeated until the 
curd becomes crumbly, easily falling to pieces 
when pressed in the hand. The whey is then all 
drained off, and the curd put into the cooler and 
cut up with curd-knives. When the temperature 
has fallen somewhat, it is turned over and left 
until it assumes a flaky condition. When nearly 
dry, salt is added, and the whole is mixed thor- 
oughly with a curd-mill. It is then put into the 
bandage inside of the hoop, and is put on the 
press. After remaining there from two to four 
hours it should be taken out and turned. The 
next day it may be taken out from the press and 
put on a shelf to cure. While curing it should 
be watched closely to keep all flies from it; should 
be rubbed over daily with warm melted butter, 
and daily turned. It is fit for use from six to eight 
weeks after it is pressed. 


LINSEED AND OIL-CAKE. 


The Ontario Agricultural College makes these 
sensible suggestions on a subject not understood 
by all farmers: Linseed oil-cakes are too rich to 
be used as food alone. They are supplementary 
foods—z, e., they can be added to poor fodder to 
obtain a sufficient, wholesome ration, or they can 
be added to a maintenance ration to obtain a richer 
ration. By the intelligent use of these and simi- 
lar concentrated food, food which otherwise would 
be unavailable on account of its deficiency of fat 
and protein may be utilized, and at the same time 
the farmer can obtain a supply of rich fertilizer 
for his fields. For instance, straw is compara- 
tively rich in starch and fiber, but is insufficient 
alone to form a ration on account of its richness 
of fat and protein; the mixture of the two ren- 
ders both available. In the use of such strong 
foods as oil-cake, no fixed rule or standard or ra- 
tion can be blindly followed. Intelligence and 
common sense, combined with a proper under- 
standing of the foods, are a feeder’s best and 
safest guide. Begin with a small quantity, say 
one-half pound or one pound; gradually increase 
the allowance, observing the effect and limiting 
the amount by the effect produced; thus suit the 
ration to the animal and to its ability to properly 
digest the food. Do not try to force the animal 
to any fixed ration. 


MUST THE COW GO? 


The Chicago and Milwaukee butter quotations 
of the past week have revealed a fact which should 
cause every dairyman in the West to blush—if 
not for himself, for his fellow-dairymen. It has 
indeed come to pass that oleomargarine and but- 
terine are quoted higher to-day in the cities than 
dairy butter; they are in better demand and con- 
sequently find readier sale. Read the market re- 
ports: “Oleomargarine and butterine, 12 to 14c.; 
market firm, demand good; best dairy butter, 10 
to 13c.; fair, 9 to 1lce.; common to fair, 7 to 9c.; 
stock, 7c.; grease, 5c.; market weak, demand un- 
steady.” 

Now, farmers, there is a screw loose somewhere, 
and where is it? Let us see: We go into the 
commission-house, for instance, to buy butter. 
We are shown a neat and attractive crate of rolls, 


they are put up with great care in layers of white 
tinsel paper, and upon examination we find them 
scrupulously clean, hard, sweet and inviting. We 
venture to remark that this must be a choice brand 
of dairy butter. Imagine our surprise when we 
are told that this is butterine. We have no use 
for butterine, and want to -be shown some real, 
genuine, unadulterated dairy butter. A dingy 
firkin is produced and opened for our inspection. 
It is indeed an uninviting mass. The rolls are 
soft and salvy, and are matted together like 
grease. Wecutinto it and find white streaks; 
we smell of it andit is anything but sweet and 
wholesome. And this is pure dairy butter. We 
take one more look at the “fruit of the dairy,” 
and then tell the dealer that if this stuff is dairy 
butter, and that other is butterine, we will take 
some of that other, if you please. Who is to 
blame, the commission-man, the butterine-maker, 
our faulty laws, or the dairymen themselves? 
Farmers, the butterine and oleomargarine man- 
ufacturers are shrewd fellows, and the mere argu- 
ment that your product is genuine and theirs is 
not has lost its force. You must demonstrate to 
-the butter-consuming world that your butter is 
not only genuine, but that it is a clean, attractive, 
wholesome food. Unless this can be done, the 
dairy cow is likely soon to pass into “inocuous 
desuetude.” The whole system of dairying, from 
the food and drink of the cow to the marketing 
of the buttcr, must undergo a radical reform. 
More than one-half of this great and growing 
evil is due to sheer carelessness; the balance to 
ignorance. There is as much excuse for one as 
the other. It is safe to say that cleanliness should 
figure more conspicuously in the whole operation 


| of butter-making, Farmers should take dairy 


papers and get enlightened, or they must expect 
to be overdone by the “city dairy.” A dairy pa- 
per doesn’t cost as much for a year as poor butter 
does fora week. Instead of complaining about 
our “defective laws that will allow such butter- 
making” to prosper, and that grind the farmers 
into the poor-house,” get about it and read up and 
prepare yourself to make a gilt-edged product, 
and use your brains. Why were we so carefully 
provided with brains, if some one else is to do all 
our thinking? Weare not talking to all the farm- 
ers, but only to those who make it possible for 
oleomargarine to be sold more readily and for a 
better price than dairy butter. It is indeed a sad 
commentary on the dairy business—a calling 
which should command the respect and admira- 
tion of the world. 

Yes, we have been somewhat lengthy, but when 
hogs’ and dogs’ grease has come to take prece- 
dence of dairy butter, it is about time some one 
was “lengthy.” —Cumberland (Wis.) Advocate. © 


Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman after years of suffering from the loathsome 
disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known remedy, 
at last found a receipt which completely cured and saved 
him from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. 
Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York City, will receive the 
recipe free of charge. 


In the New England States the annual pro- 
duction of oleomargarine averages about 4,000,- 
000 pounds; the larger quantity of this is made in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, and the largest 
factory in Massachusetts is situated in Cambridge. 
More than three-quarters of all the oleo made in 
this country is manufactured in the West. 
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ENGLANDis said to have one cow to 8% persons; 
France, one cow.to 346 persons; America, one 
cow to 224 persons; Vermont, one cow to 11 
persons. 


FARMERS who have never trained themselves 
to be methodical, exact and intelligent in their 
ways of doing farm work, might as well give up 
the dairy business first as last, or adopt method. 


A “BUTTER SCHOOL” under the auspices of 
the State Dairymen’s Association, will be held on 
the Delaware County (N. Y.,) Fair grounds on 
the last day of the fair, Sept. 19th. Many officers 
of the Association and experts will be present. 


“Pump” is the name of a milk peddler in 
Chicago. Very appropriate name for the trade, 
says the Western Rural. Itis nip and tuck be- 
tween the pump and the cow as to which shall 
furnish the most of the coloring matter for coffee 
in cities. 

Mr. W. BRAZELTON, of Monticello, Ia., writes 
in the Philadelphia Press that a penny’s worth of 
caustic potash applied just as the horn is starting, 
when the calf is a few weeks old, will stop all 
horn growth and do no injury at the time or after 
to the aniinal. 


AFTER observations among hundreds of silos, 
and hearing the testimony of the owners, John 
Gould concludes that there is no necessity of ever 
husking corn to be fed upon the farm, when the 

silo, with its later ideas of filling, preserves the 
grain so perfectly and gives such satisfactory re- 
sults. 

“H’m!” remarked Margreen, as he eyed the 
package in his hand; “that seems to be a rather 
light pound of butter, Mr. Scales!” “Pardon 
me!” exclaimed the obliging grocer, blushing; 
“J had forgotten to put the thick brown paper 
over the tissue. That will change both color and 
weight.” 

Jersey Bulletin says, Edward Burnett, a Con- 
gressman, and adairyman near Boston, has a cow, 
the mother of which was three-fourths Jersey and 
one-fourth deer. The cow—one-eighth deer—is 
a good milker. She attracts a great deal ofatten- 
tion because of her‘ straight, spreading horns, and 
peculiar bulging eyes. 

Mr. J. G. CREVELING, of Clayton, Mo., writes 
the Yersey Bulletin that he owns the Jersey bull, 
Grace’s Duke of Darlington 8289, and that he 
keep~ him at work in a mill and also in the plow 
and harrow—doing the work required of a pair of 
horses. What is the use of owning a fine bull 
unless you can use him? 

A PRACTICAL test will convince the dairyman 
that his cows are capable of consuming and 
digesting a much larger amount of food than the 
usual allowance. Experiments of this kind will 
soon denote which of the cows pays best by noting 
whether the excess of food is converted into in- 
creased quality of milk or into flesh. 


Our way to keep a boy on the farm: Give 
him a calf, colt, pig, a few hens and a rooster— 


make him.know that they are all an actual gift; 
tell him to care for them; encourage him to 
raise feed for them, and when selling time comes 
help him jo drive a good bargain, but don’t, please 
don’t, pccket the sale money as some farmers do. 
Such a course has driven many a boy away from 
the farm.—Agricultural Epitomist. 


A FARMER with considerable experience, says 
an exchange, who has siloed clover two years, 
says if it should be left to wilt on the ground for 
two hours after cutting, and each day’s filling of 
the silo be allowed to heat before the fresh clover 
is added, and the sides, not the centre, kept tho- 
roughly tramped, the clover will come out 
moist and green, and the cattle will relish it as 
thoroughly as summer pasture. 


THE New York Sum says: A very queer look- 
ing butter, which looks altogether too much like 
lard, is served in some of the down-town German 
restaurants, and is highly thought of by all the 
customers, to whom it recalls the butter they 
once ate in Stuttgart, Munich, and the other 
cities in South Germany. It is called suess but- 
ter or sweet butter, and is made of fresh milk 
without any treatment of salt, coloring, or any- 
thing else. 


Iris claimed that Armour & Co. use annually 
$8,000,000 worth of cotton seed oil, says an ex-» 
change. Every pound of this oil is used in adult- 
erating other products. It is used in lard, oleo- 
margarine, and linseed oil, and every drop so 
used takes the place of a similar amount of the 
products of Western farms, This swells the 
surplus of pork, dairy and flax products enor- 
mously, and thereby decreases the value of each 
farmer’s produce. 


Some of our dairy authorities have opposed the 
dehorning of cows because they feared it might 
affect their capacity to produce rich milk, says 
the Dakota Farmer. Dr. Law the well known 
veterinary authority, now of Cornell University, 
declares their fears groundless. The horn itself 
has no nerves to exert a reflex influence on the 
nervous system of the animal. Common sense 
would therefore declare that sawing off the horns 
of a bull cannot affect hls virility. 


Ir is becoming a question among dairy farmers 
whether raising milk for the New York market 
will continue to be a paying business, says the 
American Cultivator. Carrying milk is a source 
of enormous profit to several railroads, which are 
said to charge as much for bringing a can of 
milk to the city from the vicinity as for bringing 
a passenger, if not more. There is no comparison 
whatever between freight rates for grain from the 
West and those for milk from even Orange 
County. 


Downor overstock your pastures of cultivated 
grasses. Not only will the stock suffer, but, what 
is more serious, the grasses themselves will either 
be destroyed or seriously injured. Cultivated 
grasses should never be eaten off close to the 
ground, unless they are well established, and 
form a thick, matted sod, when close grazing will 
nothurt them. Blue grass, orchard grass, herd 
grass, meadow fescue and meadow foxtail will 
bear close grazing better than the other cultivated 
grasses. Timothy is very quickly destroyed by 
overgrazing.—Southern Planter. 

“A TEAM of four cows appeared in Bellevue, 
Idaho, not long ago, having been driven from 
Nebraska, a distance of 1000 miles,” says the 


Pacific Rural Press, “They had acted as motive 
power for a prairie schooner, and had also 
furnished milk and butter for the farmer and his 
family en route, They were in good condition, 
with the exception of their feet, which needed 
shoes badly. It may not be generally known 
that cows will stand that kind of work about as 
well as oxen, and in proportion to their weight 
will haul a greater load.” Of course the butter 
was not of a gilt-edge order. 


THE following has been issued by W. H. Jacobs, 
president, and George Wylie, secretary, Wiscon- 
sin Shorthorn Breeder’s Association: ‘ Your 
attention is called to the following resolution, 
adopted at the last annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation: ‘Resolved, That this association hereby 
offers a premium of $15 for the best seven days’ 
production of butter, well worked and salted one 
ounce to the pound made by a registered Short- 
horn cow owned in Wisconsin, to be reported, 
with substantiating affidavits, to the secretary of 
this association before Jan. 1, 1890. A statement 
of the amount of milk in pounds from which the 
butter is churned shall accompany the report. 
These reports shall be read at the next annual 
meeting of this association.’” 


LownvEs County, Georgia, produces a cow 
which is indeed a curiosity. It is the same 
distance in height, length and width, and is sup- 
ported by legs not more than twelve inches in 
length. It bears the name of the Guinea cow. 
The first was brought from Spain by an old 
Spaniard, who came to this country before the 
war. The cow is very small and chunky, but it 
keeps rolling fat on almost nothing, and is a 
splendid milker, on the average giying from three 
to three and a half gallons of milk per day. R. 
L. Stapler has a herd of fifty little beauties. He 
disposes of young cows for $100 each, which 
almost equals the price paid for Jerseys. While 
the milk is not so rich as the Jersey, the people of 
Lowndes prefer the Guinea.—Zx 


ONE of the important,problems of the Amer- 
ican farmer is to find grasses that will endure the 
droughts of the South and West, says the Amer- 
ican Cultivator. Clover and timothy are no good 
nthose regions. What grass there is runs out 
when heavily pastured. Grass stations have been 
established in various places, and experiments are 
being made witha grass that grows in India near 
the great Himalaya Mountains, where drought 
cohditions are much the same as in Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico. It is believed that it 
will prove a valuable acquisition to this nearly 


rainless region. Perhaps when vegetation is in- 
troduced rainfall will increase. Artesian wells 
for irrigation and more rainfall will increase 
immensely the productive capacito of the countro 
between Kansas and the Rocky Mountains. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


We have an extensive trade in Fine Creamery Butter and 
shall be pleased to hear from any parties who may be oper- 
ating one or more creameries, as we believe they will find 
it to their interest to send us their shipments. We have 
the best of refrigerator rooms in our celler for butter in 
summer. Market reports sent daily if desired. Liberal 
advances on car lots or any quantity. Refer to First Nat- 
ional Bank or any bank or wholesale house in Chicago. 


EARL BROS., 


Commission Merchants, 


{57 South Water St., CHICACO, III. 
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THEe-Dairy WoRLD 


Is devoted to the advancement of the interests of Farmers, 
Dairymen, Stock Breeders and others, and contains timely 
and valuable information from all sources respecting the 
dairy, the creamery, the cheese factory and the farm, record- 
ing the latest and best suggestion of experience in these 
allied fields of Jabor. It has a good corps of contributors, 
who are recognized authorities in their respective branches, 
and every improvement discovered will be fully set forth 
by them from time to time. Illustrations also form a prom- 
inent feature, and whenever necessary to add force, point 
and clearness to some subject under discussion, no expense 
is spared to secure the best and finest effect of the pictorial 
art. No cheap illustrations find place within its pages. In 
truth, THE DAarry Wor p is recognized as the most valu- 
able among the dairy papers published in the United States 
for its practical, not theoretical, suggestions. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Has a bona fide circulation in every State and Territory in 
the United States. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


Communications.—Rejected communications will be 
returned only when postage stamps are sent to prepay post- 
age. Letters or essays for publication should be in hand 
not later than the 20th of each month, if they are expected 
to appear in the ensuing issue. 

Advertisements.— Rates furnished on application. 
Advertisements must be sent in before the 25th of each 
month to ensure insertions in the following number. No 
advertisements inserted if known to be unreliable. 

Remittances may be made by Post Office Money-Order, 
Postal Notes, Registered Letters, Express Money Orders 
or in stamps not exceeding one dollar. Checks on Chicago 
or New York banks accepted, but do not send checks on 
local or home banks without fifteen cents additional to pay 
for collection. 

To Advertisers.—Put this in golden letters, “engrave 
it on your bones” and keep it constantly in mind: ‘One 
might as well be out of business as Out of advertising.” 
In this rushing, pushing and enterprising age, purchasers 
look to the living and not to the dead advertisers. Names 
and location are soon forgotten, ‘‘Out of sight, out of 
mind”’ is especially true of discontinued advertisements. 
Success in business comes from persistence and repetition. 
Advertise in season and keep hammering at it! THE 
Dairy Wor -p js the best paper of its class, and no better 
evidence is needed than the fact that our largest advertisers 
have used its columns from the start and are still using it. 
They report returns from all over the United States. Try 
it, and if you have anything of merit to sell you are bound 
to be benefitted, 


CHICAGO, JULY, 1889. 


THE man who sells a receipt to increase the 
butter-yield has bobbed up in Genesee County, 
Mich. ‘Turn the hose on him. 


Tue International Exhibition at Detroit, Mich., 
will be held from Sept. 17th to the 27th, and $100,- 
000 in cash prizes will be offered. 

Tue Budget of Tid-Bits, of Appleton, Wis., 
says: “THE Dairy WoRLDis the most reliahle 
dairy paper we know of at present, or you can 
find inthe country. If your specialty is dairying, 
you want it by all means.” Ah, thanks! But 
don’t put it on quite so thick. We are modest. 
Our nerves can’t stand such a calcium light 
thrown upon our humble efforts. 


Don’t let warm weather interfere with your 
sending in your subscriptions to THE Dairy 
WorLpb. You will miss a dollar less now than 
during the holiday season in midwinter,/when 
there are so many things to claim your attention 
and appeal to your purse in the way of presents 
and remembrances. Our offers to subscribers are 
just as liberal now as they are at any other season 
of the year. 


THE cow is a privileged animal in Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa. The City Council granted her the liberty 
of the city. Then the citizens turned on the ald- 
ermen, but the officials sternly refused to rescind 
their action. Boycotting and social ostracism 
have since been the penalty of this friendliness 


to the cow. The cow meanwhile continues to 
nibble the grass along the highways and byways, 
and more milk is the result. 


Tue introduction of the cream separator is said 
to have placed the South ona par with the North, 
so far as the cost and care of making butter in 
the summer season is concerned. All of which 
is true in some respects, if we eliminate the extra 
care necessary in the South to keep milk at a 
proper temperature—ice being more expensive 
there, and cool water not of that degree prevail- 
ing in the North; but what shall we say of the 
saving and advantage that will come tothe South 
if the new invention recently tested in New York 
city proves what is claimed for it? With a But- 
ter Extractor there ought to be a saving of at 
least 25 per cent. if not 50, in expense and care 
over the present system by the use of sepa- 
rators. 


Tue Paris Exposition isan immense affair in 
various departments of industry; but the dairy 
interests are said to have been somewhat neg- 
lected. A report says: ‘““Not only were no prizes 
awarded, but the report of the judges who in- 
spected the milk, butter and cheese and took co- 
pious notes has not been published. There was, 
however, a very good display of both butter and 
cheese, as upwards of 800 entries were made, and 
nearly all the most celebrated dairymen of the 
day were represented. The exhibits of butter 
from Upper Savoy and from other parts of Alpine 
valleys were generally admired; and so, too, were 
the Gruyere, cream and other soft cheeses, such 
as the Canembert and the Brie. The real dairy 
show will not be held till the middle of Septem- 
ber.” 


DAIRYMEN in various parts of the country 
were not slow to respond to the call for contribu- 
tions tothe Johnstown flood sufferers, and they 
gave with a generous hand. While many went 
down into their pockets, others contributed por- 
tions of their products for disposal to the best 
advantage by the relief committees; but of all 
sections in the West, the dairy interests of She- 
boygan County, Wis., appear to have done the 
best, by supplementing its financial assistance 
with cheese contributions. The Dairy Board of 
that county gave 148 boxes of cheese, aggregating 
6,620 pounds, and the dairymen 501 pounds of 
cheese and 1,930 pounds of milk, ‘realizing 248 
pounds of cheese; and the whole was promptly 
forwarded to the scene of the late disastrous 
calamity. 


IF you receive a sample copy of THE Dairy 
Wor Lp now and then, don’t jab it back into the 
postmaster’s face and say, “Don’t want it!” Just 
put it into your side pocket, and, if you are not 
interested in dairy matters any longer, hand it to 
some neighbor. Perhaps after he has looked it 
over he may conclude to subscribe. What is the 
use of going through this world if you can’t do 
some good? Don’t growl, snap and snarl when 
some one is thinking he is doing you a favor. 
There are already too many cranks in this world, 
and your efforts should be to make yourself “at 
peace with the world and the rest of mankind.” 
We send out a great many sample copies every 
month, and, happily, the cranks only number one 
in a thousand; but still that ore is the very one 
we want to see change his nature. 


' THAT new invention, the Butter Extractor, of 
which a detailed description is given on another 
page, is likely to revolutionize butter-making if 
it accomplishes all that is claimed for it by its 
friends. Its initial trial in this country certainly 
seems to have been attended with remarkable 
success, and even so conservative a paper as the 
American Dairyman soars almost into the realm 
of fiction in describing its wonderful perform- 
ances. But, after all, it is perhaps best to wait 
until it has had a more general and extended 
trial before rushing into a complete acceptance of 
its practical utility, and, while not doubting its 
feasibility, hold opinion in abeyanee for its thor- 
ough testing under conditions varying somewhat 
from that surrounding a public exhibition wherein 
the aim is to “put the best foot forward.” We 
have had that wonderful mystery, the Keeley 
motor, for years, and within a comparatively 
short time the electric: sugar-refining process; 
but in all justice it must be said in behalf of the 
Butter Extractor that, unlike the two inventions 
mentioned, the projectors of the new butter ap- 
paratus took it to pieces after the trial and re- 
vealed its parts to the admiring visitors. We 
believe that the Extractor extracts butter, but can 
it produce a good product, with flavor, grain and 
keeping qualities such as can compete or will 
prove equal to the best of butter made by existing 
méthods? If so, the problem is solved, and butter- 
making will be revolutionized. 


THE State Dairy Association of New York, 
aided by appropriations from the public exchequer, 
is doing a vast amount of good just at present in 
that State. “Dairy schools” are being held 
from time to time in various localities, and as 
many as can be gotten together in a place are 
given full and practical instructions in butter- 
making by noted experts. Judging from the re- 
ports, considerable interest has been manifested, 
and many ‘“wise-heads” have received quite a 
change in their former preconceived ideas about 
the art of butter-making. ‘Chat such a change 
was needed is evidenced by a letter of ong of the 
members of the Association in calling attention 
to the meeting, or so-called conference, held at 
Deposit on the 21st of June. In that letter the 
gentleman said: “It is a fact that all dairymen 
think they make first-class butter, and just as 
good as any of their neighbors. Itis also a fact 
that when the butterreaches the New York mar- 


ket only about 30 per cent. of it proves to be first- 


class, and the balance is sold at a less price.” At 
the various conferences the fullest latitude is al- 
lowed all who have had trouble or difficulty in 
either the making or arrangement of their butter 
to ask questions to aid them in their solution; 
and as the instructors are dairymen, whose skill 
has been attested by the demand for their own 


butter at prices as high as 40 and 50 cents a 


pound, it can readily be seen that answers of a 
most practical and valuable nature are given. 
The result of all this will prove incalculable to 
the dairy interests of that State, and if kept up, 
New York will outdistance all other States in 
time in its dairy products. The West will have 
to look out for its laurels, 


WirTu the closing session of the Legislature of © 


Illinois in last May, there was every prospect that 
a law would be passed against fraud in the manu- 
facture and sale of dairy products. On the 17th 
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of May the House passed the bill by an over- 
whelming vote, and it subsequently went to a 
second reading, but being retarded by fillibuster- 
ing motions, it reached the Senate shortly before 
its closing days; and, although an effort was 
made to bring it up for action, other measures 
took precedence, and the bill died with the 
House. Col. Litler, of the Produce Exchange of 
Chicago, and others exerted themselves to the 
utmost in its behalf, but the opposing lobby 
proved too strong and more influential with its 
sinister tactics. So flattering were the indications 
of success at one time that a leading newspaper 
of Chicago was constrained to say: “The com- 
bined lobby of the oleomargarine manufacturers, 
filled-cheese producers and hotel-keepers will, in- 
deed, have to be a strong one if it succeeds in de- 
feating the bill, which has such unanimous sup- 
port of the country legislators.” But the “com- 
bine” outwitted their rivals, and oleomargarine 
can go on deceiving the public in the great com- 
monwealth of Illinois for two years more, with- 
out check or hindrance. If the law had been 
passed, no merchant could have sold oleomarga- 
rine or filled cheese without keeping a sign or 
duly informing a purchaser of its character, and 
restaurants, hotels and boarding-houses would 
have been obliged to set forth by a placard that 
the article placed before a patron was oleomar- 
garine or filled cheese, if such stuff was used by 
them. A defacement of any such placard in 
restaurants, etc., or of the sign to be used by mer- 
chants, was to be made punishable by a fine of 
not less than $100 nor more than $500. Let our 
dairymen not lose hope, but buckle on the armor 
for another contest two years hence. 


READ AND SAVE. 


This issue, our “midsummer edition,” will be 
mailed to a large number who have not, so far 
as we are advised, ever seen a copy of THE Dairy 
WoritpD. It is no better than our usual number, 
except the special title page, which is designed 
with a view of not only attracting attention tothe 
paper, but make it more liable to be kept for fu- 
ture reference, if parties are not quite prepared to 
send us their subscription. 

We have a number of patrons on the Pacific 
Coast, but we want more in localities which we 
have not so far reached; and such there as re- 
ceive a copy, we trust, will look it over and favor 
us with their support. In the past few months 
we have advertised and sent sample copies to per- 
sons in various parts of the Eastern and Southern 
‘States, and have met with gratifying success. We 
are at present doing some advertising in Califor- 
nia and other Western States, and hope to con- 
siderably increase our circulation in those sec- 
tions. 

Our paper is cosmopolitan in its character, and 
we trust all who receive this issue for the first 
time will bear in mind that its reading-matter is 
selected to meet the demands of every section of 
our broad domain. Therefore, it is worthy of 
your support, and you will not be disappointed if 
you become a subscriber. It is spoken of in the 
highest terms by our readers, and improvements 
are still sought by us. We are working right 
along to extend its usefulness, and propose to 
continue in the good work for the interest of all 
concerned. 

For special premiums, see our advertising 
columns. 


OREAMERIES IN TEXAS, 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Yersey Bulle- 
tin, says ina recent issue: 

“There is a regular creamery boom out in 
Texas. San Antonio, Dennison, Greenville, 
Paris, Dallas, and a number of other places, are 
reported to be erecting creameries. THE Dairy 
WoRLD says Texas ought to operate a thousand 
creameries. On the opposite page from that from 
which this remark is taken we find this state- 
ment: ‘Some localities in the East seem to be 
overcrowded with creameries.’ We suspect some 
parties are working Texas who have been at work 
elsewhere in the South. Creameries are like 
water-wheels—very good things where there is a 
sufficient and constant supply of the necessary 
fluid, water for the one and milk for the other! 
Before going into a creamery scheme the Texas 
people would do well to assure themselves by 
actual pledges from responsible parties that they 
can secure a constant supply of milk and a paying 
market for the output. When these facts are 
fixed, the next step will be to send some one 
whom they know to visit the leading manufactur- 
ers of dairy goods, or to open correspondence 
with such, and buy direct. From reports that we 
have heard, we suspect that some of the oldest 
book agents and lightning-rod men have gradu- 
ated into creamery agents.” 

So far as our advices go, there is no particular 
boom. The erection of creameries in the locali- 
ties mentioned is the outgrowth of a special de- 
mand for them, and only in two or three localities 
in that State have we learned that persons were 
at work to create a burst of enthusiasm for the 
new industry, and these persons seem to have 
failed in their efforts. The desire for a creamery 
is the result of the educational influences of the 
Texas Experiment Station, the Zexas Farm and 
Ranche and other publications in the South. 
Where creameries have been established in that 
State the people have fully considered the supply 
of milk and the facilities for reaching a profitable 
marke§, and still the field has not been exhausted 
for like enterprises in other localities. As a cor- 
respondent stated in our last issue, the great need 
of the South is better butter; and one great aid 
in the consummation of this need is the inven- 
tions of the present day in the way of appliances 
for turning out good butter in a hot climate. So 
far the supply of a good article is inadequate to 
the demand. Such towns as Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Galveston, San Antonio, Waco, Austin, Sherman 
and others have recently experienced a rapid in- 
crease in population, wealth and enterprise; and 
some of the stuff put on the markets there as an 
apology for butter would be resented by even a 
blubber-eating Esquimaux. No wonder oleomar- 
garine is manufactured so extensively. Ina State 
with a population of over 2,000,000, a thousand 
creameries in the right localities would not be 
overdoing the business, especially in view of the 
fact that it is a constantly-growing State, with a 
vust area of territory tempting to settlers of en- 
ergy and enterprise, and contiguity to markets in 
Louisiana and the seaports for shipments abroad, 
should any surplus remain. The South, how- 
ever, can take all the products for years to come; 
and this even in the face of the establishment of 
creameries in other States there. Still the fact 


remains, that, with its superior grazing-fields, 
Texas is peculiarly adapted for a dairy State. On 
with the “boom!” 


THE cheese factory at Snowden, Otsego Co., 
N. Y., is turning out 13 cheese daily. 

THE Frankenmuth (Mich.) cheese factory pro- 
duces 40 cheese of 28 lbs. each per diem, and the 


manager says there is no surplus, and more would 
be taken if made. 


A BUTTER and cheese factory is being built at 
Norfolk, Neb. We suggest that a butter factory 
as a companion enterprise to a cheese factory is 
the rock on which dairy industries are very often 
wrecked, says an exchange. 


In 1886 there were four cheese factories to four 
dairies in Manitoba. In 1887 the number in- 
crevsed to twelve factories and seven dairies, and 
in 1888 to twenty-one factories and two cream- 
eries. The total amount of capital invested was 
$40,000. 


THE tinfoil so commonly used to wrap Neuf- 
chatel cheese, chewing-gum, various kinds of 
candy, and all kinds of chewing-tobacco,,. is said 
to be dangerous on account of the lead in it. Its 
use for wrapping articles of food has been forbid- 
den in France. 


Tue North Russell cheese factory, in St. Law- 
rence County, N. Y., was badly scorched by fire 
a short time ago. But for the prompt action of a 
number of patrons present, the whole outfit would 
have been destroyed. They passed up pails of 
water and soon extinguished the flames. A few 
hand grenades about the premises would have 
saved a good deal of trouble and a bad scorching. 
These serviceable appliances are cheap and handy, 
and ought to be in every factory. 

Lovers of Roquefort cheese will not be pleased 
to hear that they often do not get the real article, 
thanks to the quantity of illegal imitations. Real 
Roquefort cheese has been made since the middle 
ages at Rodez, in southern France, where the na- 
tives in olden times paid a heavy tribute of cheese 
yearly to the abbey of Conques. The industry 
occupies an immense number of persons in this 
district, and is worth £400,000 yearly, most of the 


cheese being exported to England and America. 
But so many rival manufacturers have sprung up 
in the neighboring departments as to seriously 
injure the original industry; so Rodez and its 
manufacturers are going to prosecute their imi- 
tators.—London Standard. 


SALT LICK: 


From a log two feet or more in diameter saw a 
block two and a half or three feet long. Stand it 
on end, and bore, 
gouge or burn out 
of the top a hollow 
space, into which 
salt or grain can be 
put for stock to lick. 
The advantages of 
this arrangement are 
that horses and cat- 
tle cannot upset it, 
hogs and poultry cannot reach it, and it will not 
be used for other purposes and left out of place.— 
CHARLES L. PALMER, in'farm and Fireside. 
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SEPARATORS are now found in nearly all the 
creameries in Vermont. 


THE establishment of a creamery is contem- 
plated at West Buxton, Maine. 


RHODE ISLAND has seven creameries, making 
about 1,000 pounds of butter per day. 


Tue Kansas Dairy Association has adopted the 
title “creamist” for the conductor of a creamery. 


Suffield (Conn.) Creamery, for April, collected 
54,835 spaces of cream, and the dairymen realized 
for that month 8% cents per space. It takes 6.67 
spaces to produce one pound of butter. 


J. E. NissLey, of the Belle Springs (Kansas) 
Creamery, was on a business trip to Chicago last 
month. His company is making a very superior 
grade of butter, which finds a ready market. 


G. H. Les, of Middletown, N. Y., owns four 
cows, Jersey grades. Last year their product av- 
eraged nearly 800 pounds per cow. He sold to 
private consumers, realizing 30 cents per pound. 


THE total exports of butter from Canada last 
year only amounted to 1,000,000 pounds. In 1880 
it was 19,000,000. ‘The cause was due to the fact 
that such a small proportion of butter made there 
was fit to export. 


Mr. R.S. Ross writes us that he has moved 
his creamery from Wilmot, Dakota, to Ortonville, 
Minn. He still gathers cream on his old route, 
and on some new ones established in his present 
location. The Milbank Creamery has been dis- 
continued. 

THE recent floods at the East overflowed Sing 
Sing Creek in Chemung County, N. Y., and se- 
riously damaged the Silver Spring Creamery. 
The damage has since been repaired and work 
resumed. The Hammond Creamery, in same 
county, also suffered some loss—all the milk and 
butter being destroyed. 


THE Orange County Farmer says the Homer 
Valley Creamery, Cortland Co., N. Y., started, 
and for some reason “busted.” The patrons are 
now selling their milk at*the depot at two cents 
per quart. The patrons of the Cortland creamery 
receive within five cents of the highest quotations, 
and are guaranteed 18 cents, no matter what the 
market is. 


Tuomas Ricu, of Hobart, Delaware County, 
N. Y., kept an account for seven days of the milk 
from his dairy, says the Orange County Farmer. 
He obtained 88% cans. The market value is 80 
cents per can, or $30.80. He did not sell the milk, 
but made butter, obtaining 195 pounds. At 20 
cents per pound it would bring $389, or $8.20 
more than the market price for milk. At this 
rate for a year it would be nearly $400 in favor 
of making butter. 


From the returns received by Secretary Batch- 
elder in reply to his circulars in regard to farm 
products and industries, it appears that in 1888 
the butter made at eighteen creameries in New 
Hampshire amounted to 889,697 pounds. Two 
large establishments were not heard from, and 
these would bring the total up to over 1,250,000 


pounds. The largest amount reported was from 
Piermont, where 109,800 pounds were made, and 
next was Hanover with 105,000.—Mirror and 
Farmer. 

Fort Worth (Texas) Gazette: 
ration of creameries in Texas is the forerunner of 
increased value of milch cows in the State. The 
creamery at Terrel is in full blast, turning out 
250 pounds of the most excellent quality daily, 
and, of course, creates a demand for milk that did 
not exist before. This demand will stimulate the 
blooded cattle interests, and the result cannot be 
but beneficial to all people in the cattle business. 
The butter turned out by the creamery is of the 
best quality, and finds a ready sale in all markets 
where it is introduced. 

A FEW years ago creameries were hardly known 
in Dutchess County, and the milk produced here 
was largely shipped to New York. So many of 
the farmers turned their attention to selling milk 
that the business was overdone and the prices ran 
low. Then creameries began to be established, 
until now it has become quite a business in the 
county. LaGrange, Washington, Fishkill and 
East Fishkill have them, and they are being 
started in other towns. The stock is nearly all 
taken for acreamery at Red Hook, and there will 
be one at Poughquag.—Zagle, Armenia, N. Y. 


The inaugu- 


Mr. S. B. Curry, manager of the Marissa 
Creamery, Marissa, St. Clair Co., Ill., writes us 
that they began operations in April, 1886, and 
have been running regularly since on the whole- 
milk system. ‘They receive on an average about 
8,000 Ibs. per day of milk in summer, and use two 
De Laval separators. They pay every week for 
their milk. The lowest price per 100 lbs. is 50 
cents, and their highest in winter $1.25. They 
always find a ready market for their butter. 
They manufactured in the past year 75,558 lbs. 
Their patrons are all well satisfied. They deliver 
their milk at the factory every morning, except 
on Sabbath, 

ROCKDALE (Texas) Messenger: “The Pilot 
says the product of the Bryan Creamery is selling 
in Galveston at 33 centsapound. Ordinary coun- 
try butter is selling in Galveston at 15 cents, and 
is dull sale at that.” “Ordinary” is the word that 
explains the “15 cents and dull sale at that.” 
Good home-made country butter can command 
25 to 40 cents in any Texas market. The editor 
of this paper pays Mr. C. F. Mills, of Dailas 
County, 35 cents per pound for an article of butter 
that is as good as any creamery. Such butter- 
makers as W. A. Clark, L. B. Giles, Mrs. Ella 
Graves and others frequently noted in these col- 
umns do not know the meaning of “15 cents and 
dull sale at that.” And they are just common 
folks with common facilities, but with brains in 
their heads. 


WILLIAM WARING started up his new cream- 
ery at Falls City, Neb., on the 18th of June last. 
It is the first one in that section of the State, and 
the first churning produced an excellent article. 
A good deal of interest was centered in its initial 
experiments, and, on seeing the results, its pat- 
rons congratulated themselves on having secured 
this new industry, which cannot fail both to profit 
the farmers in that locality and lessen the work 
of the women folks. One feature in connection 
with the enterprise is worthy of mention. It is 
that of a suspension of all work on Sunday. It 
was generally predicted that it could not be done, 
but so far it has been an accomplished fact; and 


the butter turned out on Monday is pronounced 
just as good as that made on Saturday. Other 
creameries might imitate this example to the great 
advantage of the employes and the credit of the 
owners. 


THE MONEY SIDE OF DAIRYING, } 


Since farmers are everywhere waking up to the 
fact that “the nimble sixpence is better than the 
slow shilling,” the dairy interest is beginning to 
receive greater consideration at their hands. And 
by dairy interest I do not wish to be understood 
as applying the term of those large establish- 
ments devoted solely to the purpose of making 
milk, or where the production of butter is the 
one object sought. I wish to speak more particu- 
larly of the dairy interests as represented by the 
great mass of farmers who own or milk from two 
to eight or ten cows; and I affirm, because I speak 
from experience, that a few good cows, rightly 
managed and properly cared for, are as remuner- 
ative as any branch of farm operations, and will 
return a better profit, cent for cent, for the money 
invested, than any other species of farm stock— 
hogs alone excepted; and Iam not so sure that 
hogs even are to be excepted, since, with the re- 
cent inroads of cholera and other infectious dis- 
eases of late years, they have not been the stand- 
ard money-makers they once were. I can re- 
member the time when a farmer with a No. 1 
breed of hogs had as good asa gold-mine, but 
that was prior tothe advent of hog-cholera. 

A few cows on a farm are less liable to con- 
tract or communicate disease than any other 
stock. A cow, although one of the most neg- 
lected of animals, is scarcely ever sick; give her 
always a full stomach and a comfortable shelter, 
and you rarely have to call in a doctor. She 
doesn’t get foot-rot or scab like sheep. She is 
never troubled with bots or colic or the many ills 
your horses are heir to. She is never laid up, or 
laid out rather, with roup or gapes, to say noth- 
ing of cholera, as are our poultry. Nor do you 
have to scour the country for cholera specific, for 
she never has it. On the score of health, if noth- 
ing else, the cow commends herself to the favor- 
able notice of the farmer It is true she some- 
times sickens and dies; but in nine cases out of 
ten it is the result of neglect or abuse. “Seeing 
is believing,” and if the farmer can be made to see 
that a few cows, kept not to the exclusion of 
other stock, but in conjunction with them, can be 
made to pay, it will not only naturally enhance 
their value, but add to his income materially. 

A good cow on ordinary feed will yield 250 
pounds of butter and a calf every year. A cow 
that will not do that has “missed her vocation,” 
and should be fattened and sent to the shambles 
with as little delay as possible. Wherever there 
is a market for farm products, “good country 
butter” commands a fair price; and by the term 
“good country butter,’ I mean a sweet, fresh, 
nice-flavored article, and not one made in a hap- 
hazard sort of way, after a go-as-you-please- 
horse-race kind of style, but a butter that is care- 
fully and cleanly made, put up in attractive prints 
or rolls; not kept until it is “hoary with age,” 
but marketed fresh every week if possible—and 
it should be possible in this age of rapid transit 
and facilities for shipment. 

The ubiquitous huckster is to be found in al- 
most every neighborhood, and rapidly learns to 
know the best butter-makers, and almost invaria- 
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bly he will pay a few cents a pound in advance 
for a superior article of butter, because his best 
customers will readily give him the same. Or if 
in the vicinity of a large town, a “family custom” 
may be easily established and held at a stipu- 
lated price the year round. And where that can- 
not be secured, an agreement of a few cents above 
the market price the year round will not be found 
an inconsiderable item when you come to sum up 
the list of the year’s profits. “Many a nickle 
makes a muckle” in butter as well as in beef.— 
Mrs. Kate M. Busick, in National Stockman. 


SKIP THIS, 


If you don’t want to keep thoroughly abreast of 


the times in dairy matters. The above cut is an 
illustration from Flint’s work on “Milch Cows 
and Dairy Farming,” recently revised and im- 
proved; and the book should be in the hands of 
every dairyman in the land, who desires to know 
the essential points in his vocation. In speaking 
of its merits, the Chattanooga Farmer very justly 
says: “It goes exhaustively into the whole sub- 
ject of which it treats, and seems to be an essen- 
tial addition to the library of the thorough dairy 
farmer. It takes up the various races of the fine- 
bred cattle in the United States, American grade 
or native cattle, selection of milch cows, feeding 
and management, raising of calves, culture of 
grasses and other plants recommended for fodder, 
milk, butter and the butter dairy, the cheese dairy, 
diseases of dairy stock, and a half a dozen other 
chapters, all of utmost importance to the dairy 
farmer.” 

The dairyman should therefore not only possess 
this book, but should also supplement its infor- 
mation with dairy literature as given from time to 
time in a publication specially devoted to his in- 
terests, and filled with practical thoughts of the 
day. We, hence, offer this book and THE DAIRY 
Wortp, for a year, for $2, This sum is the 
price of the book alone, and cannot be bought for 
any less sum in any part of the United States. 


We have aspecial arrangement with the publish- 
ers, and our readers will do well to avail them- 
selves of it before it may be too late. This is a 
very liberal offer, but we are walking right along, 
building up a large circulation, and giving our 
readers a guid pro quo. Send in your orders, and 
get your neighbors interested. 


.- HH. BARBER, 


Produce Commission Merchant 


Wholesale Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Green Fruit and 
Vegetables. 
Dairy Supplies, Cheese Factory Outfits. 


183 South Water St. 2 CHICAGO, ILL. 


PusiisHer’s DEPARTMENT. 


For a disordered liver, try Beecham’s pills. 


Tue Cooley creamer still holds its own, and 
John Boyd again presents its merits to the readers 
of THE Dairy WoRLD elsewhere. 

THE eighth paper in the series on the “Great 
American Industries,” in Harper's Magazine, ap- 
pears in the July number, and deals with the man- 
ufacture of glass. 

THE attention of our readers is called to the 
new advertisement to be found in another col- 
umn of that well-known and reliable house, Chr. 

Hansen’s Laboratory. 


HAVE you a son you propose to 
send to an academy or college? 
Then turn to another page, and 
read the announcement of Beloit 
== College. 


Do you want to raise chicks 
without the bother of setting hens? 
If so, read Axford’s “Ad” of his 
unique and unequalled Incubator, 
on another page. 


ALL interested in nursery stock 
will do well to read, in another 
column, the advertisement of the 
Lamar (Mo.) Nurseries, C. H. 
Fink, proprietor. 


Tue Chicago Creamery Package Company 
has renewed its advertisement for another year. 
Creameries, cheese factories and dairymen, when 
in need of anything in their line, will do well to 
correspond with them. 

Tue U.S. Wind Engine and Pump Company, 
of Batavia, Ill., advertise elsewhere a great many 
articles needed on a farm. Their establishment 
is one of the largest in the West, and their goods 
of the best and most durable make. 


“A,B, Cin CHEESE-MAKING” is a neat and 
well-written pamphlet of 36 pages, treating in a 
clear and practical way the different ways of 
making cheese, It is intended more especially 
for farm cheese-makers in Cheddar, French cream 
cheese, Neufchatel and skim-milk cheese. It is 
written by J. H. Monrad, Winnetka, Ill. Price, 
25 cents. 

Mr. Justice MILLER, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, has contributed a paper 
upon his own State, lowa, to Harper's Magazine 
for July. Mr. Miller’s portrait, engraved from a 
photograph, forms the frontispiece. Mr. Curtis, 
in the “Easy Chair,” furnishes a sketch of Mr. 
Miller, thus supplying the omission of a reference 
in the paper on Iowa to one of the chief men of 
the State. 

James Stocum, proprietor of the American 
Creamery, published at Holly, Mich., has recently 
compiled and published a list of the creameries 
in the United States, Canada and Manitoba, which 
is the most valuable and complete work of its 
kind ever issued. It contains the names and ad- 
dresses of 2,100 creameries. Any one desiring a 
copy should write the above, inclosing $1, and 
a copy will be sent pre-paid. 

Tue Appleton Manufacturing Company again 
appear in our advertising columns. They manu- 
facture horse-power grinding mills, corn shellers, 
farm boilers, etc., etc., of various sizes and capac- 
ity; and, through the excellency and durability 
of their work, have succeeded in building up an 


extensive business throughout the United States. 
They are fair and honorable in all their transac- 
tions, and their prices are said by those who have 
had dealings with them, to be very reasonable 
and satisfactory. Send for catalogue, or write 
for prices. 


Messrs. BurNAP & BuRNAP have recently 
opened a dairy supply house in Toledo, Ohio. 
The locality is in a splendid dairy section, and as. 
both gentlemen were engaged in the same line of 
business a short time since in Dubuque, Iowa, it 
goes without saying that with their experience 
their patrons will be not only well served but 
their orders most promptly and faithfully attended 
to. They are well known among the dairymen 
of Iowa and in the West, and in their new field 
of enterprise they ought to meet with a generous 
recognition and a liberal patronage. ‘Toledo has 
needed a dairy supply establishment for a long 
time, and the gentlemen named have every reason 
to look forward to an expanding trade and flour- 
ishing business) THE Dairy WorLD wishes 
them the utmost success. 
ment elsewhere. 


See their announce- 


ALL dairymen in need of a creamer or a cool- 
ing milk vat should look into the merits of A. J. 
Orr’s new apartment can creamery and his apart- 
ment pan milk cooler in vat style. The creamer 
has been especially designed to lessen labor and 
diminish the use of ice, and is at once novel and 
practical, combining as it does features not found 
in other similar apparatuses. Its apartments are 
so constructed that a gain of 20 per cent. is made 
in rapidity of cooling over the best method here- 


Ott ’S 
SELF-SALTING CURD MILL. 


a The only mill which 
Nee works on the true princi- 
ple. It is the lightest, 
the easiest to turn. Does 
not cut or squeeze the 
curd, needs no sink; 
grinds and salts at one 
time; will not clog, It 
salts every particle of 
curd evenly aud will 
grind eight to ten cheese 
in five minutes. For 
floating curds this mill is 
indispensable and with 
the salting attachment 

3 ood. E this is the best and most 
desirable mill made. A good share of the first premium 
cheese exhibited at the Fat Stock Show at Chicago was 
made with this mill. It is in use in the largest cheese fac- 
tories in the country, and is endorsed by hundreds of the 
largest cheese makers, Send for circular, ctc. 


G.D.&V.F.POHL, 


AVA, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


Book and Job Printing, 


We desire to call the attention of readers and advertisers 
to our facilities for furnishing Periodicals, Premium Lists, 
Price Lists, Pamphlets, as also all kinds of commercial 
work, such as Cards, Bill Heads, Letter Heads, Circulars, 
etc., which will be executed in first-class workmanlike 
manner and on short notice. 

We refer to the publishers of THE DArRY WORLD. 

Address, 


WALKER & ROBERTSON, 


170 Madison St., CHICAGO, 


Estimates promptly furnished. 
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tofore adopted, and the arrangements are such 
that the water is permitted to circulate freely un- 
derneath the milk tank. Free ventilation is also 
provided for by means of an opening and the 
cover. Its parts are easily accessible and cleaned, 
and a zinc-lined space underneath is used for the 
storage of butter or cream, and the utensils used 
in operating the creamery. The milk-cooling 
vat has the largest amount of cooling surface of 
any apparatus heretofore used by dairymen, and 
with the excellent arrangements of the various 
compartments the heat is rapidly expelled from 
the milk—more rapidly than in any other system 
—and the cream quickly raised. The skimming 
device is the same as in the creameries, and dur- 
ing the cooling process there is a free circulation 
beneath, around and over the top of the milk, in 
such a manner that it is practically submerged. 
By the use of this machine large dairies or butter 
factories may produce equally as valuable results, 
both as to rapidity, cleanliness and convenience, 
as can be obtained in the smaller creameries. 
Both apparatuses have been thoroughly tested, 
and in every instance satisfaction has resulted. 
They are in use in a great many places in New 
York and elsewhere, and all who have used. them 
speak in the highest terms of their simplicity and 
utility. Every machine is guaranteed to do all 
that is claimed for it. See advertisement else- 
where. Send for circulars. 


THE TWO DAKOTAS—NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Public attention is now, more than ever, di- 
rected to these two new states of the Union. 
Climate, soil and opportunities for investment of 
capital, are unexcelled by any other section of the 
Great West. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co., which has lines of its own in 
both South and North Dakota, has just issued an 
illustrated pamphlet, entitled, “ Plain Facts about 
Dakota,” containing numerous letters from farm- 
ers and others which are well worth reading, as 
they show the results of each writer’s personal 
experience in the northwest, and convey a great 
deal of valuable and reliable information which 
will be of benefit for those seeking new homes in 
South and North Dakota. 

For a free copy of this pamphlet address A. V. 
H. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


KEEPING SUMMER BUTTER. 


In the catalogue of D. H. Burrell & Co., of 
Little Falls, N. Y., for the current year, appears 
the following, which has the indorsement of the 
best creameries: 

“With reference to the holding of butter, our 
method here is, during the hot months, to churn 
the cream until the butter comes in small gran- 
ules about the size of kernels of wheat, when we 
draw off the buttermilk and wash the granular 
butter in cold water while it is in the churn, turn- 
ing the churn a few times, then drawing the wa- 
ter off, and finally washing it in brine; then we 
take oak casks which’ have previously been 
scalded out with brine and thoroughly cleansed ; 
place in the bottom of the cask a layer of salt, 
with a little saltpetre in it, then put in the butter, 
filling the cask to the top; then put ona cloth, 
and over thecloth a pailful of salt; then put the 
head securely in the cask, drive the hoops down 


tight, and finally pour in brine through a small 
hole bored in the head until the cask is filled. 
The cask is then stored away in a cool place and 
watched for 4 couple of weeks, brine being poured 
in so as to keep it full; but when finally it has 
taken up all the brine it will, we drive a plug in 
the hole and let the cask remain until such time 
as we desire to sell the butter, when we open the 
cask and take out sufficient butter to churn in the 
buttermilk that results from the churning of the 
cream on that day, and by churning this granular 
butter in the buttermilk for a few moments its 


made. The tubs in which it is packed are fresh 
and bright, and there is nothing to indicate that it 
is old; and in fact itis fresh, because each of these 
butter granules has been surrounded by strong 
brine, thus excluding the air and retaining the 
aroma.” 


THE LAMAR NURSERIES 


Are offering better stock and for less money than you can 
obtain elsewhere. 

We have a complete line of choice stock on hand. Our 
surplus is 800,000; Apple trees, 1,000,000; Forest tree seed- 


ling, 100,000; Grape vines, 5,000. Red Cedar from three to 
five feet high. We especially invite the correspondence of 
the wholesale trade. 

In writing for prices always state what quantity is 


wanted, Address, 
Cc. H. FINK, 
LAMAR, MO. 


THE COBB PATENT REFRIGERATOR MILK CAN- 


Received the “Red Ribbon” at the American Dairy Show in 1886 and the “Grand Sweep- 
stakes’’ in 1887. It is the Best Can made. 

Because it is the best constructed, most convenient, economical and practical can made. 

Because it is the only can with an ice pocket sufficiently large to hold enough ice to 
last for twelve hours, which admits of long shipments of milk and cream. 

Because no dirt can possibly enter the milk chamber; the animal heat passes off 
through the cover; the ventilation is absolutely perfect. 

The double-shelled Can carries ice from 20 to 24 hours in the hottest weather, and is 
equally efficient for carrying milk without ice in winter without freezing. 


Creamery Owners, Milk Shippers and Dairymen Generally 
Address, 


flavor is refreshed. ‘Then we take the butter 
from the churn, work, salt and pack it in tubs as 
usual, and it is very seldom that the sharpest 
buyer can tell that this butter has not been freshly 


“oh Re 


Are invited to give it a thorough investigation. 


i. J. COBDS, /nventor and Manufacturer, 91 Metropolitan Block; CHICAGO, ILL. 


FARM CHEESE-MAKERS! 
HANSEN’S s RENNET es TABLETS, 


1 Sample Box, enough for 500 Ibs. of cheese, by mail, 50c. 
ABC in CHEESE MAKING, =e 25 Cts. 


BUTTER-MAKERS! 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish Butter Color 


Is the Best. Try it once. 40z. sample by mail 35c. 


Rt ENS Nee 


CHEESE-MAKERS! 
Chr. Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract 


Is the most Uniform, Purest and Best. 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color 


gives the most natural shade, and is the most uniform, strongest 
color made; even if it does cost 60 cents more than cheap colors 
that makes only a difference of five cents on 1000 lbs. of cheese. 
Try it once carefully. 40z. sample, by mail, 35 cents. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 


(Or LITTLE FALLS, N. Y.) 17 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Saoiih 


Re 


The four Danish Dairymaids who operated the 
Exposition Dairy at Copenhagen, 1888. 


FOR SALE. 


One Second-Hand DeLaval Separator, 
One Second-Hand 200 Gallon Churn, 
One Second-Hand Embree Butter Worker. 


AT Ta IN COC De a ene 


WRITE FOR PRICE. 


EAA SS EE NN cee Mc eee 
236 Eeandcolpimirawreot, 


CHICAGO, HLL. 
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ae bo. oper Butter Tub Co, 


Manufacturers of 


© Butter Tubs, 

Cheese Boxes, 
General Cooperage 

and Dairy Supplies. 


Write for Price List in 
any Quantity. 


Orders promptly at- 
tended to. 


HEGiIN gts 


FOR SALE. 
Me bReyY PAR M. 


Good 


ILL. 


One mile from depot at Alliance, Ohio. 


buildings; splendid chance. Address, 


R, Box 527, Alliance, Ohio. 


TAs A PRODUCERS 


BTAIN THE ne DUAL 


See A oC Ea. 
AMERICAN LIVE STOCK MANUAL, 


120 Pages. 60 Illustrations..........00.+00« 55 Cents. 


BUTTER AND BUTTER NN 
Hazarp. 48 pages. Good book.. supa AY 


ABC BUTTER MAKING, Burcu. 
64 pages, cloth bound. 380 Illustrations..... OU ase 


COMPLETE POULTRY MANUAL. 
Craic. 60 pages. Illustrated............ carey AY 
$1.05 


Willsend all four of the above books, postage paid, for 
75 cents, or separately at regular prices. 


THE DAIRY WORLD, 88 Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 


THE DAIRYMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Creaming Milk by Centrifugal BOrcews.2 <= 8 D0 


Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry...... 3 00 
Willard’s Practical Butter-Book..........-. 1 00 
Hazard’s Butter and Butter-Making....... 20 
The Jersey, Alderney and Guernsey Cow.. 1 50 
American Live Stock Manual......-...-- 385 
Feeding Animals, by Stewart........--+-- 2 00 
Standard American Poultry Book ........ 25 
Everybody’s Law-Book.......-++++++- +++: 25 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry........--++-> 1 75 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd...........-+: 2 00 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual........--++- 1 75 

ss Dairyman’s Manual ......-+.---- 2 00 
A BC Butter’ Making ..0. 25 3.5 - see. se 30 
Scientific Dairy Practice ..........:+++--- 50 


Any one of the above books will be sent post-paw 
on receipt of price. 


Address THE Dartry WorRLD, 


88_Washington St., Chicago. 


The Modern Hero Horse Power and Grinding Mill. 


9 Sizes and Styles of SWEEP AND TREAD 'POWERS; 26 Sizes and Styles of FEED 
MILLS; 10 of SMALLEY FEED CUTTERS : 10 Sizes and Styles of CORN SHELLERS. 


Wood Saws, Drag Saws, Corn 
and Cob Mills, EAR CORN 
CRUSHERS, Potato Diggers, 
Farm Boilers, Etc., Ete., Etc. 


Greatest Variety and Strongest Corincen: 


> Mills uow in Use. 


20,000 Oto; our Gvinaine 


2g-Send for Illustrated Cataloeue. ALAPPLE TON MEG°CO. 


WORKS AT APPLETON, WIS. 19 ano @1S. Cana. St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dp =. BARCLAY, 


13 and 


15 CHICAGO STREET, 


ELCIN, ILL. 


(Send for Price List.) 


THE PIONEER 


Dalry Goods House in the West 


ESTABLISHED AT ELGIN IN 1854. 


DD. Rm. ARMSTROTG dé CO. 


107 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO. 


RHE COOLEY CRAMER 


The first invented, never 
yet equalled, and the only 
one that uses the patented 
; submerged process, 

ij] Which gives it its 
great value over 
all others. 
Where there are no agents 
will sell_one at wholesale 
price. Send for circular. 
JOHN BOYD, Mfr., 
199 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


Please mention this paper. 


Silos and Ensilage. 
50 Ct. BOOK FREE! 


By an arrangement with the author we can furnish this 
book and 


“THE DAIRY WORLD’’ for $1.00. 


CREAMERY AND CHEESE 


Factory Apparatus and Supplies, 


With all the latest and most valuable improvements for 
handling Milk in the manufacture of 


BUTTER ann CHEESE 


All Goods Guaranteed to give Entire Satisfaction. 


Keeping no Travel ng Salesman, I pay particular and 
prompt attention to Mail orders, 


Estimates and prices quoted on Outfits of any descrip- 
tion. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, 
AND POULTRY. 
500 Page Book on Treatment of An 
and Chart Sent Free. latats 
Pepe hike Congestions, Inflammation, 
A.A.(Spinal Meningitis, Milk Fever. 
.B.--Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism. 
C.C.--Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 
D.D.--Bots or Grubs, Worms. 
E.E.--Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 
F.F.--Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 
-G.--Miscarriage, Hemorrhages. 
-H.--Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 
I.1.--Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 
J.K.--Diseases of Digestion. 
Stable Case, with Specifics, Manual, 
Witch Hazel Oil and Medicator, $7.00 
Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), = -60 
Sold by Druggists; or Sent Prepaid anywhere 
andin any quantity on Receipt of Price. 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., 
AND 


BELOIT ccadzny 


Highest standards of scholarship maintained. Expenses 
low. Beautiful and healthful location. Number of stud- 
ents rapidly increasing. 42d year opens Sept. 8d, with 
enlarged faculty and increased Scientific equipment, 


Address President E. D. EATON, Beloit, Wis. 


This is a valuable work that every farmer should have, 
Also 10 ct. circulars of his Cheap Patent, Permanent 
and Portable Cottages, Barns, Stores, etc., without a 
nail, free. Address, 


«THE DAIRY WORLD,” 
CHICAGO, TIil., 


or Hon. T. R. CARSKADON, 
KEYSER, W. Va. 


MILEING TUBES 


N. Y- 


COLLEGE 


For Sore, Torn or Obstructed Teats and Hard Milk- 
ing Cows. Solid Silver (not plated) has adjustable 
slide for making longer or shorter to fit length of teat; sent 
postpaid, 50 cts. each, or $2 set of four. Also Impr oved 
Instrument for Opening Obstructed (Cows) Teats, 
%5 cts. Lead Probes, 25 cts. each. Instructions with 
each. GEO. P. PILLING & SONS, 117 and 119 So. 11th 
St., Philadelphia. Circulars free. 
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Foe kes SESS GS CIN GS SENT faa ee 


—=> APARTMENT PAN 
ey MILK SETTING APPARATUS, 


are For Dairies and Creameries. 


ILK Pans constructed on scientific principles. The 

Milk and Cream all drain through Oze Faucet. 
No working in the dark; quickest and best results. 
Largest cooling surface, fewer parts, simple, novel and 
practical. One Creamer or Cooling Vat at wholesale. 
Circulars Free by mail. 


I ot ES BU oA Vi 7a hl 


Address, ule. 0. Qivae, S37LAciuLee, IN 


S PATENT THERMOMETER CHURN. 


< = PRICE 

ee No. 1, holds 4% gallons .....civsevsceoccveeeeee es $2. 50 

INO: 2) a5 eee Ce UR g's haa hie ome ev ekarerete ietshnieroncteny 3 00 

NovS 7: S07) 50 HAAG. Ueia ods she alta a gh Ne is efe te et ate 3 75 

- Noise) MOULD TE eG Wiha sue adele tentcat, coietetn tein sare 4 25 
Nios) Me AEG SRS lalate wees aisialane sluntee ott. sbeteinie 4 75 

No. 5%“ 20 Shed estate s\ ince! Meade Vota be is ep Reiter 7 00 

Now6, se Me Oia giclee’ Oaralsh Pei ode Bick ei aere 9 50 

This Churn will be found admirably adapted to the use 

of small families who have trouble in getting the butter to 


come without long and tedious churning. 


Its advantages over ordinary family churns consists in 
its having a place in which to readily produce the requisite 
temperature in the cream by hot or cold water, without the 
water being mixed with the milk or cream. 

For this purpose the inner part of the Churn, or that in which the milk or cream is placed, is 
made of strong sheet zinc and of asemi-circular form. A short distance outside of this is another 
sheet of zinc, also of a semi-circular form and attached to the body of the churn so as to leave an 
intervening space surrounding that in which the cream is placed, and into which cold or warm water 


may be introduced to regulate the temperature. 

The thermometer is placed in one end, entirely secure from breakage or accident, and always 
visable, so that the operator may know with certainty when the milk or cream is brought to the 
proper temperature. It is marked at 62 degrees, the temperature necessary to produce the most per- 
fect separation in the shortest time. 

THE THERMOMETER CHURN is light, simple and easy to operate. It is also portable, durable and 
readily cleansed. 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in Creamery Apparatus and General Dairy Supplies. Send for 
Illustrated Price List. 3 


CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 236 Randolph St., CHICACO, III. 


mez > WOVEN WIRE FENCING __ What's Your Cow Worth? 
WIEE : fp Wire Rope Selvage tae eae, for pone hin sn She's 


a good one. Do you like to buy or sell 
with no better understanding than that 
of her value? No. 

Then send 35CTS. and get Brown’s 
Improved Cream Tester and know her 
value for cream production as surely as 
by the scales you know her meat value. 
If you want to sell, it will pay. If yon 
want to buy, it surely will pay. 

Sent by mail. 


SUMNER MFG. CoO., 
37 FRANKLIN St., CHICAGO. 


ACT LIBRE MAGIC 


1 ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
Sscts.a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


<i ee) 


a - to $2 per Rod. 
oe Sia eh or 7 dealer in this line of goods 
FREIGHT PAID. Information free. Write 

The McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co. 

WN. Market and Ontario Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


IF YOU WANT A, Perfect 


Governing 


INO MILL 


at 5 for Pumping or 
cite ae Grinding, Tank, Tank 
pe AS Heater, Pump or Wind- 
mill Supplies, write us, stating what you 
{1 desire. Our reply will interest you. hae 


Leach Windmill & Pump Oo., Joliet, Ill. 


aI 


WINGER’S 


ROYAL WIND-MILL 


Rotary Motion Converter 


FEED ¢ 


Stock Water 
Heater 


For Tanks, Indispensable to Farmers 
and Stock Raisers. 


Pumps, Tanks, Cylinders, Pipe, Ete. 
E. B. WINGER, 


“The Wind-Mill Man.” Freeport, Ill. 


THE MULLIN INVINCIBLE SHOE. 


The Best 
on 


Earth 


Made from Milwaukee Oil Grain, which 1s waterproof 
and will stand the moisture of the stab!e or cow yard with- 
out getting hard or cracking. Bottoms of solid leather, 
standard screwed, smooth inside, water tight and rip proof. 
Price, $2.00 per pair. Send us your size and $2.00 and 
we will send you a pair, per express. 


JOHN MULLIN & SON, 
Pioneer Shoe Factory. 65 & 67 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 


DAIRY AND FARM ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, 
STATIONARY, PORTABLE AND SEMI - PORTABLE, 


. All sizes, from three to sixteen horse- 

wi power Compact, substantial, econom- 
ical and easily managed. Guaranteed 
i to work well and give the full power 
claimed. 


Fa Over 3,500 in Successful 
NER Operation. 
WY Not one ever exploded. No Engine 


. built as good and as low in price, Illus- 
, trated pamphlet sent free. 


Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Springfield, Ohio. 
Or 110.1 iba) Sine New cata 
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WE ARE HERE 


To furnish Creameries, Cheese Factories and Dairymen, with any and all 
kinds and makes of Supplies and Fixtures 


I 
LATS BOrmoMiy PRICES’ 7 
| 


We will sell you a Thermometer or put you up a Creamery, and guarantee 
a square deal. When you are in need of anything write 


StS Qa rae CaS (eka) A= err aS Tae pee ae 
36 St. Clair Street. TARO Ld abd XOX. OHIO. 


CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


GREAMERY AND CHEESE FACTORY 


APPARATUS 4x5 SUPPLIES. 


Send for Plans and Specifications of Creamery Building and 
Machinery on the Gathered Cream and 
Separator Systems. 


CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 


936 Randolph Street, miei - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention this Paper. 
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EVERY FARMER owe MILLER °Swn’® 


Shelling and Grinding at home, saving tolls and teaming to and 


Pips from the Grist Mill. This work can be done rainy, 
aoe windy days when out-door work is suspend- 
re iy =| edonthe farm, Thesame Mill willcut corn 
ee = stalks, saw wood, run churn, grind- 


stone, pump water, etc. We 

@ make the HAL- 
LADAY _ Gear- 
ed Wind Mill in 
11 sizes, 144 to 40 
horse power, and 
GUARANTEE 
they have no equal 
for Power Dura- 
bility and Storm 
Defying qualities. 


IXL 2-HOLE 


Corn Sheller 


Adapted to run by hand, horse, 
\q@ steam or wind power. Not cheaply 

made but strong, durable and effect- 
ivein its working yet light 
running. Itis constructed 
similar to the large Power 
> Shellers and is the best 2 
Hole Sheller on the market. 


HORSE 
POWERS 


and JACKS, both single 
and double Geared, made 
heavy and strong. 


THE IXL 


STALK CUTTER 


made in 5 Sizes, with Safety Fly- 
Wheel, Safety Lever, and all 
2" late improvements. 


THE IXL 


IRON FEED MILL 


3 sizes, both Belt and Geared Mills. Can 
be run by any power and especially adapted 
Wind Power. Will grind any kind of 
= erain and is the lightest running and most 
effective ceed Grinder made, 


SAW TABLES 


e) Doth Swinging and Sliding Tables. 
We make a Saw Table especially 
adapted to sawing long poles. Spec- 
ial care is taken to make these ma- 
chines strong and durable. 


IXL TANK HEATER x 
ng water 
S in Stock Tanks. Made of the best qual- 
a ity of iron castin one piece, no sheet iron 
to rust or solder to melt and cause Icak, 
Will burn any kind of fuel. It is very 
== efiective and takes Icss care to operate 
than any other Heater made. 


—= 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


WIND MILLS 


THE HALLADAY PUMP- 
ING MILL is acknowledged the 
Standard Wind Mill of the World and 
is made in 18 sizes, 8 to 60 ft, diameter, 
1man to 40 horse power. It is adapted 
to pumping water for Stock and Dairy 
Farms, Ornamental and Villago 
Water Supply and Fire Protece 
tion, Railway Water Stations, 
ni Irrigation, Drainage, etc. 


THE HALLADAY is 


84 YEARS 
Experience. 


_. Wind Mill Made. 


U.S, SoLin WaeEL WIND MILL 


Sapemienm, 7 sizes, 10 to 22 
ere—muel feet diameter. Not 

$ = cheaply made but 
heavy and strong in 
construction. These Mills 
are taking the lead of all 
Solid Wheels on the mar-/ 
ket, and are guaranteedé 
the Best of their class. 


PUMPS 


We make a very completo 
line of WIND MILL, 
HAND AND POWER 
PUMPS. IRON, BRASS 
* AND BRASS LINED CY- 
LINDERS. Cur 3 Way Force 
m. Pumps have no equal. 


KS m8 an 
make the largest 


assortment of Tanks on the market, consist- 
ing of Round, Half-Round and Square Stock 


Tanks, Milk Cool- g 
i nna 
Special sizes made i H i 


ing Tanks, Storage § 
= to order. Wt Eu 
STANDARD iN 
For stacking outin fields and mow- £ | Ber 


ingawayinbarns, The use of a@ 


good Hay Carrier and Fork 
wm, 2 few hours before a storm, may 
9 save many times their cost. We 
=j}make the most complete line of 
~~ Horse Hay Tools on the mar- 
ket, consisting of Anti-Friction, 
Swivel, Reversible and Rod Hay 
“3 Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple 

Hay Forks, Pulleys, Floor Hooks, etc. 


4\\ 


All goods guaranteed. Send for Cata- 
logue and Prices. RELIABLE AGENTS 
WANTED in all unassigned Territory. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, Illinois, U. S.A. 


BRANCH HOUSES :—Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Kurt Worth, Tex,, Boston, Mass. 


ene ee 

Send for my Home Test for 
the Eyes, and determine 
whether you should wear 
glasses, or whether those 
that you now wear are prop- 
erly fitted for the eyes. 


Eye s? kar Surgeon. 
J.B. McFATRICH, M.D. 


Patients Satisfactorily Treated by Mail. 


Finest Selection of Artificial Eyes in the West. 
Eyes Carefully Measured and Glasses Accurately Ground for each Individual Case, 


Correspondence carefully and promptly answered. 


+ 126 State Street, 


CELLO AGO: 


THE BurrerR Tus CovER FAstENER. 


a 


The best and cheapest device for securing the Covers to Butter Tubs, Pails 
&c. Look neater, more secure, less trouble to apply and better everyway, 
Endorsed by Butter Shippers, Creameries and Dairymen throughout the country, 


If your local dealers do not have Our Clasps send to us for samples, stock or prices, 


ACME FLEXIBLE CLASP Co.,, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


103 & 105 Fifth Avenue, 


- CELICAGO. 


AID 


| HORIZONTAL. 


Prices From 


WITH STEEL BOILER, $150. 
CHEAP, RELIABLE, SAFE. 


Automatic Boiler Feed, Automatic Pop Safety 
Valve, Steel Boiler, Cost of running guaranteed 
not to exceed three cents per hour. Nothing equal 
to it ever before offered for the price. Larger sizes 
equally low. Send for free descriptive circular. 


CHAS, P. WILLARD & CO 
238 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ohio IMPROVED Chestersp 


WARRANTED CHOLERA PROOF. 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins Is1 
Prizes in U. S, & FOREIGN COUN 
Tries. 2 WEIGHED 2806 LBS 
SEND FOR DESORIPTION & PRICE OF 
Gil) THESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO FOWLS.} 

@L.B. SILVER CO. CLEVELAND, O. 


(This Company sold 973 head for breeding purposes In 1887, 
Send for facts and mention this paper.) 


A few years ago, a civil 
engineer of marked mathe 


structed 61 different forms 
of wind-wheels and by == 


tion, obstructions in the wheel such as heavy wooden arms, 
obstructions before the wheel as in the vaneless mill, and num- 
erous other more abstruse though not less important questions. 
The Dynamometer used measured the work done by each wheel to 
the thousandth of a foot-pound, and, to be brief, a thorough, ex- 
haustive and scientific investigation was made. This investiga- 
tion proved that the power of the best wind-wheels could be 
doubled and The Aermotor daily demonstrates that 1t has been 
done. We have for some time been sending out the 8 ft. Aer- 
motor, guaranteeing it to do more work than any 10 ft. wooden 
wheel made, and the 12 ft. pumping and geared Aermotors guar- 
anteeing them to do more work than any 16 ft. wooden wheels 
made, leaving the purchaser to be judge and have never ina 
single instance FAILED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. Our wheel is 
made almost wholly of srrxzt, on the tension or bicycle plan, is 
very light, very strong, very durable and will stand great centri- 
fugal strain. It makes three revolutions to one long, easy stroke 
of the pump, faces up to a breath of air and does effective work 
when other wheels are idle. It regulates perfectly, keeps a uni- 
form speed in tempests, is noiseless, simple, light, airy, strong 
as steel can make it and has only half the weight of the ordinary 
combination of wood, putty,paint and cast-iron called a wind-mill. 
Mr. Edwin Lee Brown, prominently identified with Chicago’s 
great enterprise and charities, had in his grounds at Evanston, 
on a $2,000 Tower, one of the best 12 ft. wooden wheels made. 
It went topieces. He replaced it by an 8 ft. Steel Aermotor and 
says that the 8 ft. Sleel wheel does more work than the { 2 ft. 
wooden oneever did, Our Tilting Tower brings the wheel down 
for oiling. A child can lower it, 4 saves human lives und doubles 
the life of the wheel. The Aermotor on a Tilting Tower presents 
less than half the surface to the grasp of the tempest that a com- 
mon tower and wheel do, and possesses thetrim beauty of the grey- 
hound or thoroughbred. Where an elevated tank is used, the 
trussed mast is pivoted to it, thus saving the expense of a tower. 
We also make a Pneumatic Pump which is almost everlasting and 
enables one to place the wind-motor away fromthe well. It 
furnishes aerated water which sparkles like mineral water and 
is cooled by coming in contact and mingling with compressed air, 
The water is purer, sweeter and better for this contact. We keep 
on hand Tilting Towers of the following heights—26, 38, 50 and 
62 feet. They are so nicely framed ard marked that any 


Doors WISS CATTLE AND CHESTER WHITE PIGS, one can easily put together and erectthem. We also supply 
bred and for sale by ABE BOURQUIN, Nakomis Pumps and Tanks. Knowing that where one Aermotor is, many 
ELIE RE Montgomery Co., Illinois. ; : more soon will be, we are determined to distribute them regard- 


less of cost, looking to the future for our profit. 

Specia! Introductory Offer.—We will ship on ap- 
proval an 8 ft. Pumping Aermotor and 38 ft. Tilting Tower for $55, 
if ordered by a merchant of known responsibility, or, for $50 cash 
with order,money to be refunded if not wholly satisfactory. The 
Aermotor Co., 42 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
hour during sparetime. J.V. Kenyon, Glens Falls, 
N.Y., made $18 one day, $76.50 one week. 
Socan you. Proofs and catalogue free. | 

J. E. SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O, 


In writing to our advertisers, mention THE 
DAIRY WORLD. 
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REED PIANOS. SoTacte as Sweet as Honey.” 


New Style Cabinet Grand Uprights. Cash or Time payments as desired, Old Pianos and Organs taken in Exchange. 
Good Square Pianos for sale, $100 to $150, $25 cash and $5 monthly. Fine New Organs $75, $5 monthly. 
By arrangement with Editor of the “Darry Worip ” Special Prices will b: given toits subscribers. Tell us what 


mee’ REED’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 136 State St., Chicago. 


Don’t BUY FENCING 


Until roy Cae Price Liet of pees 
namental an arm Fences, ato 
: d —— See 


iron Posts,Tree Guards, Barbed an 
ain Wire, Nettings, Wire- work, &c bevels 
Hulbert Field Loom for both Picket 
and Netting Fences only $25 
Galvanized Steel fence laste forever. 
Donations for churches and ceme- 
teries. Your name on gates 


} STYLE” a? ENC pore. catlo e free; write for estimates. 
of wertprale paki posaeyakere: Agents wanted 


Soe = HULBERT FENCEs* WIRE GO. ouivesr. ST. Lt a 1 


SEED 


1S ene 5 je ea 


Eighty head of CHOICE Chester White Swine. 
by Chester, 2623, and Walter, 4553. 
TERED, Have pigs that will weigh over 900 Ibs. Stock 
GUARANTEED. Nothing but A No. 1 Stock kept. Can 
send you pigs at 10 weeks old for: Single pig, $10; pair, 
$16, no akin. 


C. E. MORRISON, Londonderry, Pa. 


BARGAINS In REFITTED ENGINES ano BOILERS. 


The List given below represents only such Engines and Boilers as we can GUARANTEE 


bacRokactin Sas ocd 
: see ee ee 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, biue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 


POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE, 115 KINzIE 87., 


104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. CHICACO, ILL. 


BAVARIAN RENNETS. 


Choiecest Selection. 


JULIUS RECENBURC, 


80 Whitehall Street, NEw York. 


Warehouses i 


Sired 
STOCK ALL REGIS- 


absolutely first-class throughout. 
New parts have been put in where needed, and all have been thoroughly tested. All the neces 


sary fittings are included. For particulars send for our new Engine and Boiler Catalogue. 


One 2-Horse Power Acme Engine and Boiler, all complete ........ FOES Cay BASIC ID o Feb 

One 2-Horse Power Acme Engine..... 0... cece cece cece ence rene cece e nee ence tere ncenee M 
One 3-Horse Power Paragon Engine, ...... 0.60.20. cece ee eer rete eee e ence ee tere eeanee (s) 
One 5-Horse Power Horizontal Engine, good order, very cheap ......-. esse seer ee cere ences es 
One 6-Horse Power Peerless Engine......... Pearcy poe PRB tocna dodger SOC ON A “ 
One 9-Horse Power Peerless Engine ..... 0... ee ceee cece eee tice nett ene eee eee e ee ee es ° 
One 2-Horse Power Vertical Steel Boiler, complete ........ Paavo saiehelasStNlsferaloisted «re Potala eres w 
One 8-Horse Power Economizer Boiler, complete...... 0.2... cece eee eee eee eee eens = 
One 10-Horse Power Vertical Steel Boiler, complete ...... SS retcis hy clacay mises Tea ciafeieasaresans oie) Tests = 
One 25-Horse Power Boiler, bare, at a special bargain...... Sia oie tta ot oter Fa Ss eta Pinca 


CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 236 Randolph St., CHICACO. 


TANKS FOR SALE. 


We have for sale four water tanks, as follows: 
One Boiler Iron ‘Tank, 420 gallons capacity, 
Twenty Dollars ($20.00); One Galvanized Iron 
Tank, 560 gallons capacity, Fifteen Dollars 
($15.00); Two Wooden Tanks, 450 gallons capa- 
city, Ten Dollars ($10.00) each. 

These tanks were built for a special purpose, 
and have had very little use. They are as good 
as new. 

Both the galvanized iron and the wooden tanks 
are thoroughly braced, and the tanks are all rect- 
angular or square. We will give the outside 
measurements upon application. 

This is about thirty cents on the dollar on the 
cost of these tanks, but we have ceased to have 
any use for them, and offer them for sale at a 
They are just the thing for creameries. 
CHAS. P WILLARD & CO., 236 Randolph 
Street, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE.---At a Bargain. 


A milk business consisting of thirty first-class 
cows and forty gallons of trade sales, with two 
Harris milk wagons and utensils. For particu- 
lars, address, 


sacrifice. 


B.W. CARYL, 
Box 429, San Bernardino, Cal. 


FOR SALE. 


De Laval Separator... 


AND 


.». Dairy Machinery, 


W. WILLSON, 


ELCIN, ILL. 


Acknowledged to e the only proper 
CHEESE DRESSING on the market. 
Manufactured only by 


B. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


Milwaukee, 


Wis. 


HE FAMOUS CHESTER COUNTY HERD OF 
CHESTER-WHITE HOCS 
Property of S. H. NULL, West Grove, Pa. Choice 
Chester-White Pigs For Sale at Low Prices. BERK- 
SHIRES and YORKSHIRES furnished if wanted. 
WRITE For Prices. I strive to please and consider my 
customers’ interests, S. H. NULL. 
Mention Dairy World. 
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IF YOU WANT ANYTHING 


FOR THE 


Creamery, Gheese Factory» Dairy 


——_WRITH TO— 


ee ere) eee 
253 and 255 Kinzie Street, 


(Mention Darry WoRLD.) CH ICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


FLLIOT’S PARCHMENT PAPER 


THE DAIRYMEN’S FRIEND. 


THE GHEAPEST! THE BEST!! THE HIGHEST QUALITY!!! 


Over 10,000 Progressive Creameries, Dairymen, Farmers and Dealers 
endorse it as invaluable for Wrapping 


BUTTER, CHEESE, LARD, MEAT, SAUSAGE, ETC. 


It isno longer an experiment. It is accepted as a necessity in place of muslin, with its threads, or wax paper with it 
poor coating, for wrapping articles sensitive to exposure. 


If you do not use it you are losing money. Can you afford to throw away a sum yearly, which if saved will enable 
you to clothe or educate a child? You are too progressive to be behind your enterprising neighbor. 


If your dealer in Dairv Goods has it not, insist on his getting you some to try, Elliot’s Parchment Paper is made of 
the choicest linen and cotton fibre, with the utmost care and is guaranteed pure, strong and cheap. Useful as a wrap or 
for domestic service. Beware of imitations, as you cannot afford to risk the condemnation of your fine butter or goods by 
using inferior wrappers. These are dear at any price. 


Note.—Do not confound our Parchment Paper with coated papers, for under no ordinary circumstances will it cause 
scale or mold. 

In wrapping 1,000 pounds of butter our paper will do it better than cheese cloth, save the labor of washing, and cost 
ONE HALF LESS. If soiled, it can be washed without impairing its valuable qualities. 


It will pay you to abandon muslin or wax paper and adopt this truly satisfactory and economical article, which is 
guaranteed pure and harmless to the most delicate goods. 


Dampen in pure water before using and it becomes like vellum. 


For Sale in Rolls, Sheets, Circles or Bags by the Leading Dealers in 
Dairy Supplies. 


ROSE CLEN PAPER MILLS, A. C. ELLIOT & CO., Manutf., Phil., Pa. 


J, J. WHITMORE & CO., 


Casstown, Ohio, 


BEFORE PURCHASING A CARI 
: Write to Headquarters, 
We mannfacture four of the best carts on the 


market for breaking, road and track purposes. : / 
Write for wholesale prices and circulars. Dealer in Registered DEVON 


a WINANS, PRATT & CO., ; x j CATTLE and BRONZE TUR- 
No. 59 Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Mich. KEYS. Write for Price-List and Pedigree. 


PURINTON’S 


oricultural Boiler 
; STEAMER 


Will save its 
¢ cost every 30 
{ days! In cooking or 
steaming Feed for all 
kinds of stock, or 
steaming ®ut milk 
cans, barrels &c. in 
‘ereameries. Descrip- 
tive circular, price 
list, and the val- 
uable pamphlet, 
* Facts for Farm- 
ers’’ relative to 
Economic Feed- 
ing of Stock, all 
sent free to any 
address. 

guaxWe make a 
3 specialty of feed 
preparing Machinery, and carry a full line of 
standard farm implements. Mention this paper. 


The S. L. Sheldon Co., Madison, Wis. 
LOW PRESSURE 


SELF FEEDING STEAM GENERATORS, 


| : 
P| 
| 


MAGAZINE BOILERS. 


One 20 diameter x 42 high, complete with fiv- 
tings, Fifty Dollars. 

One 20 diameter x 46 high, complete with fit- 
tings, Fifty-five Dollars. 

One 36 diameter x 48 high, complete with fit- 
tings, Seventy-five Dollars. 

These are all thoroughly well-made boilers, de- 
signed for house heating or other purposes where 
a steam pressure of 15 lbs. to the square inch is 
carried, and are in perfect condition. The maga- 
zine is in the center of the boiler, the same as 
self-feeding parlor stoves. For any one needing 
such, are exceptional bargains, at prices given 
above. They were built for a special purpose now 
past, and cost’ three times the price at which they 
are offered. We guarantee them perfectly sound 
and tight, and practically new. CHAS. P. WIL- 
LARD & CO., 2386 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


as bags. 


over-sack. ‘hese are very popular packaves. 


Northwestern Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 


of the world. 


scales, found in other salts. It has no equal in 


It is neutral, while American salts show an alkaline re-action. 


Purity, Strength, Flavor, Uniformity of Grain, Solubility, 


HIGGIN’S “EUREKA” SALT. 


ENCLISH HICH CRADE. 


The Best in the World for the Dairy and the Table. 


Put up in 224 and 56 pound sacks, for Dairy purposes. The sacks are of pure linen, excellent for toweling or rubbing purposes, or for use 
For Table and Household Purposes, It is put up in 14-pound pockets—16 in a brown over-sack; and in %-pound pockets—82 in a brown 
The “ Eureka” Salt is endorsed by the New York Butter and Cheese Dealers, and by the Professors of Agriculture in all the Northern and 
It is the Standard Salt for Dairy and Household purposes. Gold Medals and highest awards at the Great Fairs of the World. 1876, Phila- 
delphia; 1878, Paris; 1879, London; 1879, Dublin; 1881, Melbourne; 1881, Adelaide; 1882, London; 1883, London; 1882, New Zealand; 1884, Boaters 
1885, World’s Exposition, New Orleans; 1886, World’s Exposition, Liverpool, Eng. Used in Queen Victoria’s dairy and the leading dairies 


It 1s made from pure brine, requiring no chemical process, and by a patent (which no other manufacturer can use) that frees it from pan- 


and Keeping or Antiseptic Quality. 


The late Prof. L. B. Arnold. on visiting England, said he wished to ascertain whether there is “anything or nothing on which to base the claim of excellence made for 


EnglishDairy Salt.” After a careful examination of the works of Mr. Thomas Higgin, he testifies: 


‘No chemicals or anything else are used in the process [of manufacture] to vitiate, or in any way modify, the natural properties of salt. Its claim for purity rests on the 
naturally pure condition of brine, its freedom from pan-scales, and its uniform condition. Afterexamining every detail of its manufacture, I became satisfied that the *‘ Eureka” salt 
is just what it claims to be—@ very clean, pure and honestly made salt, uniform in quality, and in as good condition for dairy purposes as any salt ever offered to the public.” 


No other English or American Salt is so pure and clean. 


“EUREKA’’ SALT MANUFACTURING CoO., L., Liverpool and New York. 


AGENTS FOR “HBUREEKA” SALT: 
CHARLES F. BURGER, General Manager, cor. Hudson and Harrison Streets, New York. CHARLES P, WILLARD & CO., 236 Randolph Street, Chicka! 


L. J. PETIT & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FRED. HURLBUT, Green Bay, Wis. 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


CHERRY’S NO. 4 
REFRIGERATOR GREAM CARRIER 


IS THE BEST IN THE UNITED STATES. 
First Premium Awarded at New Orleans Exposition, 
NO FREEZING IN WINTER OR CHURNING IN SUMMER. 


It sells as low as the poor imitations that have been placed on the market since the introduction 


of the above Carrier. 


HERRY'S OIL TEST CHURN——_<- 


Is the Best, Cheapest and Easiest to Operate. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send for circular in regard to either of the above to 


Of 4; (Gz. ease ae Sep a pas 


CEDAR RAIPDS, IOWA. 


FOR SALE! 


One 100-Gallon Cream Vat. 


Ice space, end and sides, with two gates. 
Material—selected Ash, lined with large sheets 
of heavy Tin Plate. 


i rice new, $35.00; will sell for $17.50 


CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO. 
236 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


Finely illustrated. A splendid book for the 
beginner. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 
Address, THE DAIRY WORLD, Cuicaco, ILL 


A B (s BUTTER MAKING. Cloth bound, 64 pps. 


NEW DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 


FOR SALE. 


One new De Laval Separator. Capacity 800 pounds of 
milk per hour, Regular price, $290.00. Machine guaran- 
teed perfect. Price, $240.00, cash. 

CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 
236 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


SMITHS HARNESS ATTACHMENT. 


Can be applied to any Single Buggy Harness and by its 
use a horse can be hitched to a buggy or unhitched IN 
LESS THAN ONE MINUTE. Safe, Strong, Stylish. 
Sells at Sight. Agents wanted. Send stamp for circulars. 

A. J. SMITH, Eastwood, Jefferson Co., Ky. 


MILCH COWS 


— AND — 


DAIKY FARMING 


Comprising the breeds, breeding and management, in 
health and disease, of dairy and other stock; the selection of 
Milch Cows, with a full explanation of Guenon’s Method, 
the Culture of Forage Plants, and the making of Butter 
and Cheese, by Cuas. L, FLint, late Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Agriculture, member of Boston Society 
of Natural History, author of ‘‘Grasses and Forage Plants,’’ 
etc., etc., who has had a large practical experience in the 
care of .a cheese and butter dairy, and has enjoyed rare 
opportunities for observation in the best dairy districts in 
this country and Europe. 


NEW 1889 EDITION. 


Revised with the assistance of Dr. E. L. SturTEVANT, 
late Director N. Y. Experimental Station, and Mr. A. W. 
CHEEVER, Editor of Mew England Farmer. 

Recognized by the Agricultural Press and Dairymen as 
a standard work. Printed on fine paper, splendidly illus- 
trated, 452 pages. Lee & Shephard, Publishers, Boston. 


Regular Price, $2.00 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Send us the above amount and the book will be mailed to 
you and THE DAIRY WORLD sent for one year. 


vi AN AGE WANTED cn SALARY 


$2000 per YEAR 


To open a branch office in your locality. Business 
purely mercantile. One that will inspire you with 
pride,” pleasure and profit. Trade established. 
Ne peddling. J. E. SHEPARD, Cincinnati, O. 


SS SA. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENT 


DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


CREAMERY AND DAIRY SUPPLIES, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
Cream and Milk Vats, Weigh Cans. 


TEETS, CHICAGO AND NEW YORK STEEL AND IRON CLAD CANS. 


J. F. SWAB “JACKETED REFRICERATOR CANS.”’ 
The Best and Cheapest Can in the Market. 
J. F. SWAB “‘VENTILATED MILK AND CREAM COOLER.”’’ 


Acknowledged by best judges as the Leading Invention. Thousands in use and giving the best of satisfaction 


Revolving Box Churns, Butter Worker, Butter-Milk, Cream and Milk Strainers, Butter Cloth Circles, Tin and Acme Tub Clasps, 


DE LAVAL TURBINE, BELT AND HAND SEPARATORS. 


Estimates Furnished on Short Notice. 


Office, 39 Dearborn Street, 
CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


Complete Outfits a Specialty 


Factories, 8 & 10 North 1st Street, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
SHND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


— GREAMERY QUTFITS AND SUPPLIES. 


HANEY’S PATENT MILK CAN. 


n the cream 


jlan. Over 50,000 in use. 
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is now the strongest, best and most popular crea 
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If you need a bottle of Butter Color ora 
Our New Catalogue is ready for 


Front View. 


rite us for Prices 


tellewurce, Lowa. 


Cuicaco, June tst, 1889. 


GENTLEMEN :-— 
Although the English Salt Union has raised the price on us, our prices 
We 


to you are still $2.25 for 224 lb. and 65c for 56 lb, sacks, F. O. B. Chicago. 
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BLUFFTON, IND. 
IS*THE 


EPEREECE ) 7 
Our prices on hand made WHITE ASH Wl 


LIVERPOOL 


zi THE DAVIES =| 
warehouse e-Supply Ed 


_ sate importers | BUTTER TUBS are no higher than those of our 


«competitors, and they are certainly better made, and of better 


2 & = CHICAGO_2 3, 
stock. We will treat you right if you send us your orders. We make all sizes. 
Respectfully, | 


THE DAVIES WAREHOUSE COMPANY, 200 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, 
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THE «DAIRY = WORLD? 


If not, then you are ‘behind the times, miss a great deal of valuable infor-. 
| mation and losing time and money. 


It will pay you to read it if you only 
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First.—Because the most intelligent persons are the best 
skilled in dairy matters. 


Second.—Those who keep posted and abreast ofthe times always secure 
the best prices for their products. 


The Best Writers on Dairy Subjects are Contributors to our Paper. 
SEND IN YOUR SSusscriptions. [RICE $1.00 PER YEAR, WITH JOREMIUMS. 
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